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Ask your teacher about 
THE CLOSING DATE FOR 
SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


IN YOUR AREA. You may still be 
able to get “under the wire” and 


win part of the $11,020 total in 


cash prizes. 
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Gladys Schmitt, Scholastic Awards 
winner, is receiving a $50,000 advance 
for her latest book, King David. It’s 
the March Literary Guild selection. 

° 

Twelve 1945 Scholastic Awardians 
will have their work shown to millions 
during 1946. Their winning paintings 
are on the Ingersoll Art Calendar. Press 
run — 300,000. Like to have a Scholas- 
tic Art Show in your school? The twelve 
calendar paintings have been repro- 
duced in 10%”x14%” lithographed 
sheets. Fifty cents sent to U. S. Time 
Corp., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
N Y., brings you the complete set. 

- 

That Christmas cover of Junior Scho- 
lastic was drawn by Mozelle Thompson, 
Scholastic Awards (’45) water color 
winner from Pittsburgh, Pa. Mozelle is 
studying design at Parsons School of 
Design on an Awards scholarship. 

. 

Attention camera fans and fiends! 
There’s a photographic division of Scho- 
lastic Awards, you know. In addition 
to prizes listed in the rules booklet, 
Scholastic Magazines offer $3 for an 
extra print of any school life scene 
which wins a regional or national prize 
—and which the editors of Scholastic 
accept for publication. 
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Got an original tune up your sleeve? Our | 
ES Put it down on paper! The Scholastic 
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students will win scholarships to leading Into the Encyclopedia Britannica 27 en 
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R C. Barr, Woodberry Forest, Va. y 
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STUDENTS IN GRADES 7—12: Book publishers looked over Harper's a 
Young Voices, anthology of 25 years of -~ 
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Press Assn 


U. S. Seventh Fleet units fly American flag in Shanghai. 
Our men aid Chinese get Japs to their home islands. 


“MAJ E’RE stuck, betrayed, forgotten men . . . miserable, 
tired, lonesome . . . despondent and disgusted. . . . . 
Ours not to question why, ours but to rot and die?” 

This quotation from a letter written to a Congressman by 
27 enlisted men at a Pacific base expresses GI sentiment 
everywhere. From Manila, Hawaii, the Aleutians, Frank- 
furt, Vienna, France, and Randolph Field, Texas come the 
same protests. Mass demonstrations have been forbidden by 
General Eisenhower. But Congressmen are still bombarded 
with complaints by mail. 

Until the last GI is back home and in “civvies” demobili- 
zation will be a problem. It is a human problem—a study 
in homesickness and anxiety. And it is a domestic political 
problem — “No Boats, No Votes,” the Gls say. It is a mili- 
tary problem — how to get the enlisted men needed to carry 
out the duties assigned to our armed forces. It is a diplo- 
matic problem — it involves United States prestige abroad 
and the role we shall play in preserving international peace. 

The human side of the problem is easy to understand. As 
one group of enlisted men put it, “The majority of us came 
into the Army to win the war and now .. . we want to re- 
turn to our homes and our families.” 
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wants fo come HOME 


Next beachhead—Main Street! How does 
that affect our international pledges? 


They are out of patience and out of sorts. Their patience 
was strained when every week they were given a different 
sailing date. When former Chief of Staff Marshall expressed 
the “hope” that all men with two years’ service would be 
home by the end of the winter, war-weary veterans took it 
as a definite promise. 

Corporal Mike Jones set his heart on it. He wrote his 
family and his girl to expect him by the end of March. He 
planned to be married in April. Being able to make “definite” 
plans made the dreary days on Okinawa go faster. And then 
came January 4. The War Department announced that de- 
mobilization would have to be slowed down for three months 
because there were not enough replacements. 

Mike did not want to put all his beautiful plans on a 
shelf. When some of the boys asked him to join a protest 
meeting, he went eagerly. He wrote to his Congressman. He 
wrote to his folks and his girl to write to the Congressman 
too. Maybe if we make enough fuss, we'll stil] get home in 
March, Mike thought. 


Congressmen Face Protests — and Elections 


This is where the domestic political problem comes in. 
When Congressmen got the biggest load of mail in history — 
all complaints about demobilization — they could not safely 
ignore it. This is an election year, and they must satisfy 
the wishes of their constituents if they wish to be re-elected. 
They were also curious about the slowdown themselves. 

General Eisenhower attempted to satisfy their curiosity. 
Using a 17-page statement, charts, and official documents, 
he explained the military side of the problem. 

“You see firemen playing checkers sometimes, but that 
doesn’t mean you fire them and send them home. They may 
be vitally needed a few minutes later. 

“It’s the same way with our occupation forces,” the Gen- 
eral said. “We must maintain them at a safe level, because 
we may need them, even though we don’t have full work 
for all of them all the time.” 

A “safe level” after July 1 will be 1,500,000 men it the 
Army is to carry out its occupation duties, the War Depart- 
ment estimates. Otherwise, General Eisenhower stated, “some 
of the functions now charged to the Army must be aban- 
doned. There is no alternative.” 

In order to see whether any of the Army’s duties could 
be abandoned, we must first get a picture of just what these 
duties include. In the American zones of Germany and 
Austria, our men are needed to demolish enemy fortifications 
and other military installations, as well as armament and 
munitions factories. All the activities of 15,000,000 people 
must be policed to see that they can never prepare to wage 
war again. Where.there are local police forces, they must 
be supervised and reinforced by American soldiers. 

Additional men are needed to patrol about 2,000 miles of 
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boundaries between countries and between zones. Military 
supplies, telephone exchanges, electrical plants, roads and 
railroad bridges, and: other possible targets of enemy sabo- 
tage must be guarded. We need intelligence and counter- 
intelligence men to watch out for subversive activities. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower disclosed that “many prominent Nazis are 
still at large because of a shortage of trained counter-intelli- 
gence personnel.” 

Troops must be available to procure, store, and distribute 
supplies, not only for our military forces, but also for the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
Although civilians can be used in some of these tasks, mili- 
tary men are needed as supervisors. 


Keeping an Eye on Taxpayers’ Money 


Another huge task is the storing, guarding, and mainte- 
nance of United States property in Europe. This property 
is valued at over $7,000,000,000. Unless the Army gives 
‘adequate care to this property until it is disposed of, a 
tremendous sum of taxpayer’s money will be wasted. 

Other occupation duties are the supervision of prisoners 
ot war and displaced persons, and the Graves Registration 
Service. It is estimated that it will take until next May to 
complete the task of locating, identifying, and burying the 
bodies of our dead in our military cemeteries. 

The Army must do these same jobs in Japan, as well as 
on occupied Pacific Islands. Because the Pacific supply line 
is so long, it takes a great many men to keep it going. 
Others are needed to “close out” or “roll up” the small 
islands we used as stepping stones. 

In the Philippines, where some of the largest demonstra- 
tions were held, the men are needed chiefly to protect the 
people from armed guerrilla bands in the hills. General 
Eisenhower explained that the Filipinos do not yet have 
an effective police force of their own. Once they are ready 
to do the job themselves, our men can leave. 

In India-Burma, men are stationed to guard surplus 
property. According to the Potsdam agreement, we must 
maintain forces in China to aid the Chinese in getting the 
Japanese back to their home islands, 

At the same time, we must maintain an adequate force 
in the United States to operate separation centers, ports and 





staging areas, transports, and hospitals. Instructors are 
needed to train draftees and enlistees so that they can re- 
place our forces overseas. 

These are only the high spots of the duties the Army must 
perform. Which ones could we safely abandon? By cutting 
requirements to the barest minimum, the War Department 
has estimated that the 4,100,000 men in service could be 
reduced to 1,500,000 by July 1. 

Mike and his buddies now have been promised that all 
enlisted men with 45 points or 30 months of service will be 
out of the Army or on their way home by April 30. By 
June 30, all men with 40 points or 24 months of service will 
be home or on a ship. General Eisenhower believes that our 
men abroad will not mind staying in the Army two or three 
months longer, now that they understand the reason for it. 
He told Congress: 

“I believe I know the American soldier well enough to be 
certain what he will do —if he understands the need. He 
will stick here and do a good job — and gripe!” 

However, even with demobilization slowed down, the 
War Department knows that a reduction in enlistments or 
the end of Selective Service will leave the Army drastically 
short-handed. 


American Pledges of International Cooperation 


If Congress decides to end the draft on May 15, the 
present expiration date, it will have to consider which of 
the Army’s assignments can be cancelled. This is where the 
diplomatic side of the problem comes into the demobilization 
picture. 

Unless Congress finds some way to keep up the Army's 
manpower level, to show that we stand behind American 
pledges of international cooperation, other nations will be 
suspicious of our intentions. Correspondents have reported a 
general feeling among Europeans that America is going to 
say, “Let George do it.” This does not help our prestige. 

Many historians believe that World War II would never 
have happened if America had not washed its hands of ex- 
ternal affairs after World War I. By successfully holding up 
its end of the occupation task, the United States can give 
concrete proof of its intention to make this peace a lasting 
one. 
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High point men are held overseas beyond their 
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~ This occupation 


ILITARY occupation of conquered territory is relatively 
new in American history. There was no occupation 
after the Revolution, the War of 1812, or the Mexican War. 
The military control of sections of the South after the Civil 
War resembled occupation, but it was a special case. 

It was not, indeed, until] the twentieth century that the 
United States undertook the kind of military occupation that 
had been familiar to such nations as Britain, France, Spain, 
and Russia for generations. We had never had any experience 
with military conquest of other peoples, and had no experi- 
ence in dealing with the consequences of such conquest. 

Our first experience with any kind of military rule over 
civilians came after the defeat of the Confederacy in 1865. 
Technically, the South was not “conquered” territory. It was 
part of the United States. And technically, the war — if 
there ever had been a war in the strict legal sense — was 
over. But soldiers were kept in the South, under the theory 
that no real government had yet been established there. 
Throughout the decade after 1865 they were sent in on 
special occasions to maintain order. 

Southerners fiercely resented the presence of these sol- 
diers and managed, for the most part, to go about their own 
affairs as they pleased. All in all that military experience 
worsened relations between South and North, did little good 
for the Negroes, and did even less good for the Republican 
party. 

Our next experience with military occupation came in 
connection with the Spanish-American war and the develop- 
ment of our Caribbean policy. The Spanish war brought us 
the Philippines, but the Filipinos proved singularly unwill- 
ing to accept American rule. We had to ship an army to the 
islands, and conduct a three-year war with the Filipino in- 
surgents before we established control of the islands. 

This was military occupation, but not military rule. As 
early as 1900 we had established civil rule in the islands. 
Faced with a choice of putting down an insufrection under 
military or civil authority, we chose the latter. 


Why We Occupied Caribbean Islands 


On the other hand, from time to time all through the 
first two decades of the 1900s, we sent Marines to take tem- 
porary charge of affairs in parts of the Caribbean — in Haiti, 
Santo Domingo, Nicaragua. Sometimes—as with Nica- 
ragua — “temporary” dragged out for a good many years. 

This was military occupation, but it was regarded as an 
emergency measure. It was also—this is important — re- 
garded as a method of restoring order for the citizens of the 
occupied countries. It was not occupation after war, It was 
occupation in order to create and maintain peace. 

At the end of World War I, the United States joined her 
allies in occupation of the Rhineland. It was a small-scale 
affair. By 1920 we had only a token force in Germany. 
Within another two years we had drawn out even that. 

In the closing months of World War I, a U. S. force of 
10,000 men occupied various sections of Siberia, Its job 
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Professor of History, Columbia University 


is different 
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U. S. occupation troops leave Coblenz, Germany, 1920. 


was to prevent Allied stores of ammunition from falling, in- 
to German hands as a result of Russia’s withdrawal from 
the war. It also kept a watchful eye (unofficially) on the 
aspirations of Japanese occupation troops. These Americans 
did not leave Siberia until late in 1920. 

Then, as now, the American soldier wanted to get home. 
Then, as now, neither he nor the folks at home had any 
understanding of the necessity for military occupation. 

In some occupations — as after the Civil War, or in the 
Caribbean — we ‘have used the regular Army and the Ma- 
rines. On the occupations after the two world wars, we have 
used the regular Army plus the volunteer and conscript 
army. 

The difference is important. Members of the regular Army 
and the Marines take duty of this kind pretty much for 
granted. The Army is their career. But soldiers who have 
joined up for war do not understand why they are kept 
away from home and in the army after the fighting is over. 


We Must Learn to Do a Nasty Job 


Our experience suggests that we are not prepared for 
the duties and responsibilities of military occupation. It 
runs, for the most part, against deeply-ingrained habits of 
thought and character. 

It is clear, however, that to some extent we are going to 
have to change those habits of thought and character. As 
the leading world power we have responsibilities we can- 
not avoid. Hard as it is, we will have to adjust our thinking 
to the necessity of military occupation in order to maintain 
peace. To refuse this responsibility is to look backwards, 
towards isolationism, instead of forward towards world order 
and leadership. We will undoubtedly learn to do the job. 
But it is not likely that we will ever get to like it. 
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Poverty of Balkans Is 
shown by clothes of 
peasants. Agriculture 
is still primitive. Dur- 
ing 700-year oppres- 
sion by Turks, peas- 
ants raised hogs to 
evade ruinous taxes. 
Reason: Turks, as Mos- 
lems, don’t eat pork. 


Fon more than a century, trouble has been the normal 
state of affairs in the Balkans. The situation did not change 
with the end of the war. The boiling Balkans remain the 
“tinder box” of Europe. 

Fhe location of the Balkans, as a bridge between the 
continents of Europe and Asia, has made them the target of 
many world conquerors. In addition to resisting aggression 
by ihvaders, the various Balkan nations have fought among 
themselves. 

Yet the Balkan countries are an economic unit. They are 
all predominantly agricultural lands. All of them export 
farm produce and import manufactured goods. Culturally, 
too, they share the same traditions and customs. Even topo- 
graphically, the countries vary very little. The same mountain 
ranges, the same rivers traverse all of them, cutting across 
artificial political boundaries. The peninsula seems to have 
been fashioned by nature for unity. 


Political Jigsaw Puzzle 


What has kept the Balkan nations divided? Few other 
parts of the world present more complex problems than the 
Balkan peninsula. It has always been a sort of political jigsaw 
puzzle. Its forty-five million inhabitants represent a dozen 
or more racial groups that all mingle and overlap. The racial 
pattern defies adjustment of frontiers along racial lines. 

There is also the religious problems. Within the same 
countries, there are Roman Catholics and Greek Catholics 
and Mohammedans. These racial and religious differences 
have been fanned by outside nations to keep the Balkan 
peoples disunited and weak. 

Native progressive elements long ago advocated a Balkan 
federation. But their efforts had been thwarted in the past 
by the power politics of Russia, Britain, Germany, Turkey, 
Austro-Hungary, and France. 

As recently as 1942, in the midst of the war, peasant 
leaders of all the Balkan countries addressed a joint appeal 
to the Big Three (U. S., Russia, Britain). They pointed out 
that liberation “can only lead to improved conditions if the 
Allies are prepared to make a sustained effort of long-term 
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reconstruction based on scientific and democratic practice.” 
Only through democracy, they said, can the age-old dream 
of unity be realized in the Balkans. 

Despite its relatively small area and population, the Balkan 
peninsula has played an important role in European history 
since its final liberation from Turkish rule in 1912. It was 


in the Balkans, at Sarajevo, that the shot was fired that © 


touched off World War I. It was also in the Balkans that 
one of the most decisive moves leading up to World War II 
took place,-when Italy seized Albania on April 7, 1939. 

And today the Balkans are the main testing ground of 
relations between Russia and the Western democracies. They 
are an area of conflicting political ideas and unsettled inter- 
national disputes. 

Prior to the outbreak of World War II, the Balkans (see 
map on facing page; Balkan countries are shown black on 
white) were a sort of crazy quilt compbsed of the following 
“patches”: Albania (smallest area, about size of Maryland; 
population, 1,003,124); Bulgaria (about size of Kentucky; 
population, 6,549,664); Greece (about size of New York 
State; population, 7,108,814); Romania (about size of 
S. Dakota; population, 13,291,000); and Yugoslavia (largest 
area, about size of Oregon; population, 16,200,000). Hun- 
gary, although closely linked to the Balkan countries, is 
actually a Central European power. Similarly, Turkey, 
despite her toehold on the peninsula, belongs essentially in 
the Middle East. 

In World War II, as in World War I, the Balkan nations 
were divided. Greece and Yugoslavia fought on the side of 
the Allies, while Bulgaria and Romania became Axis satel- 
lites. One of the most glorious chapters in the last war was 
written by little Greece. Singlehanded, it expelled the Italians 
from its homeland and succumbed only to the numerical 
superiority of the Germans. Similarly, Yugoslavia, over- 
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First test of UNO’s strength may arise 
in Balkans, long Evrope’s trouble zone 


powered by the Nazis, continued her heroic resistance, at 
first by the Chetniks and later by Tito’s Partisans. 

Since the liberation of these countries, there have been 
British troops in Greece and Russian troops in the rest of 
the Balkans. According to one correspondent, the people in 
these lands are now appealing to be liberated from their 
liberators. In Greece they are saying, “Wait until the British 
troops leave.” And in most of Eastern Europe they are 
saying, “Wait until the Russians leave.” 

The tendency throughout Europe, writes Anne O'Hare 
McCormick, “is to fear Russia, suspect Great Britain and 
hope in the United States.” This is particularly true in the 
Balkans. The Balkan peoples know that America has no 
interest in the Eastern Mediterranean except the mainte- 
nance of peace. And they are disturbed by Russia’s recent 
threats to Iran and Turkey. Russia has also given armed 
support to pro-Communist regimes from the Baltic to the 


BOIL Again 


Bosporus. Some observers believe she is pursuing the old 
Czarist policy of building a powerful Pan-Slavic empire in 
Eastern Europe. 

What are the commitments of the Big Three with respect 
to liberated Europe? Over the signatures of Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin, the Big Three made a pledge at the 
Crimea Conference in February, 1945. They agreed to assist 
jointly any European liberated State or former Axis satel- 
lite State “to form interim governmental authorities broadly 
representative of all democratic elements in the population 
and pledged to the earliest possible establishment through 
free elections of governments responsive to . . . the people.” 


Tito’s Regime in Yugoslavia 


In the case of Yugoslavia, the conferees agreed that the 
regime of Marshal Tito be “broadened” by including Dr. 
Ivan Subasitch of the Yugoslav Government-in-Exile at 
London; Last October, Dr. Subasitch resigned from Tito’s 
Cabinet in protest against what he considered its failure 
to live up to the Crimea agreements. On November 11, an 
“election” was held in Yugoslavia in which the Communist- 
backed government of Marshal Tito received 90 per cent 
of the vote. 

Observers are of the opinion that conditions within Yugo- 
slavia hardly jibe with the Crimea promises. “None of the 
Four Freedoms exists in Yugoslavia today,” writes Sam Pope 
Brewer in an American Mercury article. “The only freedom 
is to move with the party.” He estimates Tito’s support at 
15 per cent of the population, with another 20 per cent 
passively approving. A similar picture is drawn by Major 
Temple H. Fielding in a Harper's Magazine article: “Com- 
missars and secret police are everywhere. People seen in 
the wrong company are promptly arrested; criticism of 
Tito or the U.S.S.R. is punishable by death.” 

1946 
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As for freedom of the press, Allen Raymond reports in 
the New York Herald-Tribune that of 130 newspapers in 
Yugoslavia, four “have tried to oppose the regime and three 
of them are now out of existence. The fourth cannot get 
newsprint.” 


News Blackout in Bulgaria and Romania 


So much for Yugoslavia. How about conditions in Bulgaria 
and Romania? For a long time, Soviet censorship imposed 
news blackout in these two countries. When American cor- 
respondents were finally admitted, their reports were not 
heartening. . 

The Christian Science Monitor's R. H. Markham wrote 
from Sofia: “Bulgaria is dominated by a single party . . . 
Bulgarian Communists are heavily armed while all other 
Bulgarians are disarmed. The Bulgarian militia, which is 
exclusively in the hands of the Communists, is master in 
every village and city. Many concentration camps are main- 
tained for political opponents, and any Bulgarian citizen 
at any time may be seized and sent to such camps in utter 
disregard of the courts—and kept there as long as the 
Communist party wishes.” 

Despite objections from the American and British govern- 
ments, a one-slate “election” was held in Bulgaria on last 
November 18. The Communist-controlled Fatherland Front 
(consisting of four left-wing or center parties) received 
90 per cent of the votes. The opposition parties boycotted 
the polls, 

In Romania there is a striking similarity. In a dispatch 
to the N. Y. Times, Sam Brewer reports: “The Siguranza 
(plainclothes security police) can make arrests and hold 
prisoners without the consent or even the knowledge of the 
Ministry of the Interior . . . Opposition political parties are 
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Marshal Tito (right), head of Yugoslav government, is 
greeted in Moscow by Russian Foreign Minister Molotov. 


allowed to exist, as the government has said, but they are 
not allowed to carry on effective activity, and their meetings 
are otten raided.” 

The most important posts in Premier Petru Groza’s 
Cabinet — Justice and Propaganda — are held by Commu- 
nists. The Soviet Assistant Foreign Commissar, Andrei 
Vishinsky, attends all sessions of the Cabinet. 

These reports caused grave concern in Washington. Presi- 
dent Truman, late last fall, sent Mark Ethridge, liberal 
publisher of the Louisville Courier-Journal, on a fact-finding 
trip to the Balkans as his personal emissary. The results of 
his investigation were not released. But in a speech on New 
Year’s Day, Mr. Ethridge declared: “It must be obvious to 
everybody that I reported that in my opinion neither country 
[Bulgaria nor Romania] had a broadly representative gov- 
ernment in the Yalta sense. As a matter of fact, parties 
representing great elements of democratic tradition and 
opinion were excluded from both governments.” 


Prescription: More Democracy 


Finally, at the Big Three conference in Moscow, last 
December, it was decided that the governments of Romania 
and Bulgaria shall be “broadened.” In each case two repre- 
sentatives of democratic groups would be included. Romania 
is to hold “free and unfettered” elections, but no mention 
was made of new elections in Bulgaria. 

Since then Romania’s Cabinet was organized by the 
addition of two members representing the Liberal and 
National Peasant parties. Some concessions were also made 
to the opposition press. But as recently as January 16, one 
of the newspapers was suspended by the government, 
despite its free press pledge. 

In Bulgaria, the government was unable to agree upon 
the inclusion of two members of the opposition as provided 
in the Moscow decision. The matter was referred to the 
Soviet government. 

At his press conference on January 8, President Truman 
declared that he reserved the right to withdraw recognition 
from Bulgaria, Romania, and Yugoslavia if these countries 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 





fell short of the provisions for freedom stipulated at the 
Crimea Conference. 


Greece Becqmes an Issue 


Now for a word about Greece to round out the Balkan 
picture. Groups of various political shadings, from monarch- 
ists to communists, are permitted to hold meetings and pub- 
lish newspapers. It is the only country in the peninsula not 
under Russia’s domination. It is generally believed that an 
understanding was reached between Churchill and Stalin 
in 1943 that Greece was to remain in England’s sphere of 
influence. However that may be, Greece is unmistakably 
Britain’s baby. 

Russia has been quick to criticize Britain because of 
Greece. On January 21, the chief of the Soviet delegation to 
the United Nations Organization referred the matter to 
the powerful Security Council. In a letter to the Security 
Council, Russia pointed to British troops in Greece. Now 
that the war is over, the letter stated, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the troops still remain there. The Russian note 
charged that the troops are being used in Greece as “a 
means of pressure on the internal situation.” 

Premier Sophoulis of Greece answered the Soviet charge 
with an unofficial statement that British forces are in Greece 
with the full consent of the Greek government, and are 
working with it to maintain order. 

General elections for Greece are scheduled for March 
31. The Big Four have been invited to send observers, But 
some of the opposition parties have been protesting that 
the coming elections will not be fair. At a mass meeting 
held late in January, 150,000 people indirectly condemned 
British interference. 

There are also those who maintain that the dispute in 
the Balkans between Russia and the Anglo-American coun- 
tries is due to varying interpretations of the word “de- 
mocracy.” The fact is that there is only one definition in all 
languages — government by the consent of the governed. 
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yr UNTIL this year if a schoolboy in the Philippines were 
asked what July 4th meant, he would have answered: 
“That was the date of the Declaration of Independence. In 
1776 the United States became a free nation.” But after 
next July 4th, that same boy will answer: “July 4, 1946, is 
the day the Philippines became an independent country.” 
The Japanese did not interfere with the time schedule for the 
independence of our gallant little friend in the Pacific. 

But the war certainly has presented many grave and press- 
ing problems for the new nation to solve — problems in 
which we will play a vital role. 

One man more than any other will have a major influence 
in shaping policies and trends in the Philippines during the 
period now ahead. That man is Paul V. McNutt, who was 
recently drafted by the White House for the second time to 
serve as High Commissioner of the Philippines. Mr. McNutt 
takes over one of the most important jobs in the Far East. 
He is aiding a new nation to take its place among the 
democracies of the world. 

It is clear that one key to the future of the turbulent 
Pacific problem will be the relationship between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands. 

Powerful new American bases are to be built in the Philip- 
pines to keep enemies from our shores, for protection of the 
islands, and preservation of peace in the Pacific. Use of 
these bases will necessitate unity of action between the 
Philippines and ourselves. In fact, the islands wil] continue 
to be dependent upon the United States for defense, and the 
United States will be dependent upon them for support of 
our foreign policy in the Far East. 

This outstanding fact will doubtless guide Congress in 
adjusting our economic relations with the Philippines. The 
Bell bill, now before the Ways and Means Committee, gives 
fleeting recognition of this fact by providing that free trade 
with the, Philippines shall continue for eight years after in- 
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Paul McNutt (left), Philippines High Commissioner, with 
Sergio Osmena, President of Philippine Commonwealth. 
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The Philippines 
And Independence 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


dependence becomes effective. After eight years we would 
apply four per cent of the normal duty on similar commodi- 
ties from other nations. This duty would be increased by 
four per cent each year until the normal tariff level has been 
reached. This measure aims to encourage the development 
of Philippine industries. 

The Tydings bill also should strengthen the islands eco- 
nomically. As reported in the Senate, it calls for $480,000,- 
000 to pay Filipino claims for damages, for public works, 
and for training the natives to speed up reconstruction. 
Actual wartime damages in the Philippines, however, are 
estimated at $800,000,000 by some sources. 

There are pressing problems ahead of High Commis- 
sioner McNutt. Collaborators who found it easy to do busi- 
ness with Japan during the occupation have not all been 
rounded up by any means. Some of them are even active 
in the government. Trials of these quislings are in order. 


Poverty and Destruction 


Here are some of the things which Mr. McNutt found 
confronting him on his arrival in Manila. Almost 16 million 
Filipinos, of a total population of 18 million, are dependent 
on agriculture. They have been robbed by the Japs of farm 
implements and machinery for processing sugar, vegetable 
oils and hemp. The food supply is extrerhely inadequate. 
Rice imports and the fishing industry were disrupted by 
the war. From 35 to 50 per cent of the normal rice crop has 
not been planted. The sugar cane crop is three years behind 
full production, and a high percentage of the normal meat 
supply was consumed by Jap armies. 

General health of the people is at a low ebb because of 
malnutrition, concentration camp confinement, inadequate 
housing and clothing and dire lack of hospital and medical 
facilities. From 50 to 80 per cent of urban centers are leveled 
and almost all public buildings, schools and industrial plants 
are destroyed or badly damaged. 

The dynamic and colorful Mr. McNutt proved himself an 
able and popular Commissioner in his first period of service 
in the Philippines. His entire career has been one. of dynamic 
activity based on an enormous capacity for work and un- 
usual facility in his relations with people. During the war, 
as Chairman of the War Manpower Commission, he estab- 
lished a brilliant record in directing the occupational trends 
of between 60 million and 70 million Americans. 

A native of Indiana, a Democrat who emerged politically 
in a traditionally Republican state, Mr. McNutt has moved 
through successive phases of public life with confidence and 


popular acclaim. 
= INSIDE WASHINGTON 
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TIPS AND TESTS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES STUDENTS 





1. THE BALKANS 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 
(Hint: don’t forget to study the map.) 

1. Balkan economy depends mainly 
on; (a) mining; (b) manufacturing; 
(c) agriculture; (d) fisheries. 

2. An assassination at Sarajevo 
touched off: (a) the Crimean War; (b) 
World War I; (c) Hitler’s invasion of 
Yugoslavia; (d) World War II. 

8. Two Balkan countries on the 
Allied side in World War II are: (a) 
Greece and Yugoslavia; (b) Turkey and 
Albania; (c) Yugoslavia and Romania; 
(d) Hungary and Bulgaria. 

4. Tito’s Partisans and the Chetniks 
were: (a) Romanian; (b) Greek; (c) 
Russian; (d) Yugoslavian. 

5. A capital city located on the Dan- 
ube is: (a) Sofia; (b) Belgrade; (c) 
Bucharest; (d) Prague. 

6. The southernmost of the Balkan 
nations is: (a) Greece; (b) Romania; 
(c) Yugoslavia; (d) Albania. 

7. The Prut River separates: (a) 
Greece and Albania; (b) Romania and 
Bulgaria; (c) Bulgaria and Greece; 
(d) Romania and Bessarabia. 

8. Albania borders on: (a) the Dan- 
ube; (b) the Aegean Sea; (c) the 
Black Sea; (d) the Adriatic Sea. 


ll. DEMOBILIZATION 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. General Eisenhower has forbidden 
G.I.: (a) letters to Congress; (b) mass 
demonstrations; (c) mewspaper ads; 
(d) complaints to their families. 

2. The War Department estimates 
that by July 1 the Army can be cut to: 
(a) 300,000 men; (b) a million men; 
(c) a million and a half men; (d) half 
a million men. 

8. The wartime draft law: (a) ex- 
pires on May 15; (b) expired on V-J 
day; (c) expires when the war officially 
ends; (d) will last until repealed by 
Congress. . 

4. Enlisted men with 45 points or 
30 months ef service will be homeward 
bound by: (a) June 30; (b) April 30; 
(c) September 30; (d) March Ist. 

5. American troops are in China in 
accordance with the: (a) Yalta agree- 


ment; (b) Potsdam agreement; (c) 
Cairo agreement; (d) Moscow agree- 
ment. 


6. The agreement sent them there 
to: (a) help demobilize the Jap army; 
(b) protect American property; (c) 







tou 


destroy the Communist armies; (d) 
keep watch on Chiang Kai-shek. 


ill. JOHN ADAMS 


Complete each sentence by writing 
the correct words in the spaces. 

1. John Adams was born in the 
colony of 

2. His arguments against the 
Act in 1765 made him a colonial leader. 

3. He was a delegate to the First 
and Second 
Congresses (1774-1776). 

4. While attending the Congresses 
he urged passage of the 

5. This document had been drawn 
up by Adams, Jefferson and _______. 

6. From 1785 to 1788 he acted as 
our first minister to 

7. On his return to the U. S. he 
became Vice-President under 

8. In 1796 the 
party elected him President. 

9. His efforts to avoid war with 
cost him reelection. 




















10. His son, 
Adams, was elected sixth President. 
WHADDYUNO 

A General Information Quiz 

(Answers on page 39) 
HOW ABOUT A DATE? 


Do you know how the days and 
months got their names? See if you can 
match the names with the definitions: 





1. January 7. Sunday 

2. March 8. Monday « 
8. July 9. Wednesday 
4. August 10. Thursday 

5. September 11. Friday 

6. December 12. Saturday 

a. Roman god of war. 

b. Norse god of thunder. 

c. Roman god of agriculture; name of 


second largest planet. 

d. originally the.“seventh” month. 
e. last Roman ruler before the emperors. 
f. first Roman emperor. 
g. Norse goddess of love. 
h. originally the “tenth” month. 
i. the earth revolves around it. 

j. it revolves around the earth. 

k. two-faced Roman god. 

l. king of the Norse gods. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Sofia (86 fi a) 
Belgrade (bél grad) 
Bucharest (bdo ka rést) 
Tito (té t6) nickname of Josip Broz. 


SENIOR 


Senafe Time Killers 


O one is to speak impertinently, or 
beside the question, superfluously 
or tediously.” 

That’s what the United States Senate 
Rules and Manual book says. But a 
few weeks ago one of those rules was 
conveniently forgotten. By calling on 
an old device called the filibuster, a 
group of Southern Senators talked very 
much “beside the question.” By doing 
so, they were able to bring Senate ac- 
tion to an extended standstill. 

It all started when debate came up 
on the Fair Employment Practices 
Commission bill, legislation which these 
Southern Senators violently oppose. 
They were determined to see that no 
progress was made on the bill. Led 
by Senator John H. Overton of Louisi- 
ana, they called for a reading of the 
journal of the previous day’s proceed- 
ings. 

Then the fun began. Wouldn't it be 
a good idea to insert the whole text of 
the chaplain’s opening prayer, instead 
of just mentioning it? Does a comma 
really belong in the middle of the tenth 
sentence? Questions like these were 
asked by one filibustering Senator after 
another. The majority of the Senators 
—who wanted to go ahead with the 
FEPC debate — were able to do noth- 
ing but listen. 

Discussing the Senate journal is just 
one of many filibustering techniques. 
It was first used in a spectacular fili- 
buster in 1890. 

Back in the seventeenth century, the 
word “filibuster” meant buccaneer or 
pirate. Later it came to apply particu- 
larly to anyone who conducted private 
warfare against any nation. Now we 
use the word to describe congressmen 
who individually hold up progress on 
legislation. 

The champion filibuster of all was 
Senator Robert “Fighting Bob” M. 
LaFollette. He set a record in 1907 
by talking for 18 hours and 23 minutes 
without losing the floor. He was speak- 
ing in opposition to a currency bill, 
but he didn’t bother diseussing its 
merits or shortcomings. He simply 
brought in the Washington telephone 
book and started to read — from page 
one. One of LaFollette’s friends kept 
tabs on the number of Senators present 
in the chamber. Whenever there was 
less than a quorum of Senators, the 
friend .gave LaFollette a signal. “Fight- 
ing Bob” would stop and demand a 
quorum call. While the clerk called the 
roll, the Senator renewed his strength 
by drinking a mixture of milk and raw 
egg. 
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Press Association 


Henry Ford Il, “young man of year.” 


HENRY FORD Ii 


The biggest surprise in U. S. indus- 
trial management is Henry Ford II. 
Nothing in “Henry the Second’s” brief 
past (he is only 28) ever led anyone to 
think he’d be named the “nation’s out- 
standing young man of the year” by the 
U. §. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
When his grandfather recently put him 
at the head of the Ford business, busi- 
ness competitors felt sympathy for, 
rather than fear of, “the boy.” Yet today 
young Ford is respected as a capable 
and forward-looking administrator. 

His early life was spent in the Italian- 
style Ford home in Detroit. He was kept 
in comparative seclusion because of kid- 
nap threats. At Hotchkiss he hated 
Latin, had to take the course over in 
the summer. At Yale, from which he 
never graduated, he did well in soci- 
ology, also managed the crew. 

He started work as a grease monkey 
in the Rouge plant. After his father’s 
sudden death, he became executive 
vice-president of Ford, Admitting that 
“I am green and reaching for answers,” 
he improved Ford’s poor press relations, 
employe morale, salesmanship, research. 





Press Association 


Mark Ethridge: liberal publisher. 


FEBRUARY 11, 


MANUEL ROXAS 


Clever, vigor- 
ous Manuel Roxas 
y Acuna is a de- 
batable figure. His 
fellow - Filipinos, 
before whom he 
is a candidate for 
President in the 
March Philippine 
elections, either 
idolize or hate 
him. There seems 
to be no middle 
feeling about this 
lithe, 56-year-old 
former lawyer and 
economist, who was Speaker of the Phil- 
ippine House of Representatives in 1922 
and Secretary of Finance in 1932. 

Those who oppose Roxas (pronounced 
roe-hoss) claim that he was a top col- 
laborator with the Japs. Roxas was 
a brigadier general and liaison officer 
between the Philippine government and 
MacArthur. Instead of escaping with 
the government, he surrendered to the 
Japs and worked with the puppet Laurel 
government. Roxas backers say he let 
another officer have the last seat on the 
escape plane, and went underground. 

When the Philippines were liberated, 
Roxas was elected Senate president. He 
is backed by business groups, and by 
those whom his opponents (the badly 
organized Democratic Alliance) call 
collaborators. 


MARK ETHRIDGE 


“I've been called a traitor for years 
and I say it’s spinach.” That’s the way 
49-year-old, genial Mark Foster Eth- 
ridge answers fellow Southerners who 
accuse him of being a traitor to the 
South because he fights the poll tax. 

Ethridge is a liberal independent who 
has earned a reputation as a hard-hit- 
ting editor and publisher. When Presi- 
dent Truman sent Ethridge as an im- 
partial observer to Romania and Bul- 
garia, he remarked: “I've had some 
tough assignments, but never one as 
tough as this.” 

Among other hard jobs handled by 
Ethridge was the inquiry into possible 
radio industry monopolies, which he 
headed for Mr. Roosevelt in 1941. He 
was also chairman of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee. 

Born in Meridian, Mississippi, Eth- 
ridge studied at Mercer University, was 
in the Navy in World War I. He started 
his career as a reporter, became city 
editor of a Georgia paper, worked with 
the Associated Press. At 38 he became 
publisher of the Louisville Times Dis- 
patch, later added the Courier Journal. 


1946 





Wide World 


Manvel Roxas: Filipino candidate. 


JULIU MANIU 


Kecently the Communist - backed 
Groza government of Romania jailed 
Liberal and Peasant party leaders. They 
were charged with having caused dis- 
orders at a celebration for King Mihai. 
Among those held was Juliu Maniu, one 
of the most popular individual political 
figures in Romania. Maniu, 72, prob- 
ably will weather the present storm. 
Throughout most of his life stocky 
Maniu has spearheaded the peasantry’s 
drive for better conditions. 

Maniu was born in Transylvania in 
1873. When his native province was 
held by Hungary, Maniu was a repre- 
sentative of the Transylvanian minority 
in the Hungarian parliament. He worked 
to re-link Transylvania to Romania, to 
which it formerly had been tied. When 
this reunion took place in 1928, Maniu 
became premier. As leader of the Na- 
tional Peasant party, Romania’s second 
largest, he was twice premier. 

Maniu is a life-long foe of Commu- 
nism. With the Liberal party head, Con- 
stantin Dinu Bratianu, he recently spoke 
out against the Groza policy of suppress- 
ing opposition parties. 





Wide World 
Juliu Maniu: leads peasants. 
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UNO Security Council meets. Represented at table are: Poland, Russia, 
England, U. S., Australia, Brazil, China, Egypt, France, Mexico, Holland. 


UNO, Greece; Java, lran 


What Happened: The infant UNO is 
troubled by growing pains. Its cradle 
was badly rocked when members of 
the Iranian delegation formally ap- 
pealed to the Security Council to in- 
vestigate “Soviet interference with the 
internal affairs” of their country. 

Within forty-eight hours, Russia re- 
turned a double-barreled charge against 
Britain. Two almost identical letters 
were submitted, one by the delegation 
from Moscow, and the other by the 
Ukrainian delegation. In them the So- 
viet Union requested the Security Coun- 
cil to investigate the presence of Brit- 
ish troops in Greece and Indonesia. It 
asserted that these troops constituted 
a threat to “the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security.” 

A spokesman for the British Cabinet 
announced that his government would 
welcome an investigation by the United 
Nations of British activities in both 
Greece and Indonesia. There was, how- 
ever, marked resentment among British 
officials at Russia’s action. It was felt 
that Moscow raised the issue because 
Iran had complained against the Soviets. 

Greek and Indonesian leaders made 
it plain that they had nothing to do 
with the Soviet petition to the UNO. 
Sutan Sjahrir, Premier of the unrecog- 
nized Indonesian Republic, stated that 
he wanted British troops to stay in In- 
donesia until] the Japanese had been 
disarmed and removed, 

Earlier, the British Government had 


declared that it intends to place under 
UNO trusteeship the African territories 
of Tanganyika, Togoland and the Cam- 
eroons. These areas had been assigned 
to Britain by a mandate of the League 
of Nations. To Trans-Jordan, another 
mandate, the British promised early in- 
dependence. As for the Palestine man- 
date, no decision is to be made until 
the present Anglo-American inquiry 
commission has completed its findings. 

An issue still to be settled is the dis- 
position of the former Jap-owned is- 
lands in the Pacific. Some Americans 
favor outright annexation by us. Others 
believe that the islands should be turned 
over to UNO trusteeship. At a recent 
press conference, President Truman an- 
nounced that the United States would 
place them under UNO trusteeship. But, 
he added, this country is to be the sole 
trustee of those islands that are need- 
ed by us for national defense. 

This policy was opposed by Senators 
who feared that under the veto pro- 
visions in the Security Council, other 
nations might block our defense plans. 

What’s Behind It: That disputes 
would arise in the UNO was to be ex- 
pected. In the final analysis, that is the 
purpose of the UNO —to air and settle 
disputes, More important is the ques- 
tion whether the UNO is strong enough 
to settle them at this early stage. How- 
ever, it is likely that the disputes be- 
tween Russia and Iran and between 
Russia and Britain will be settled by 
amicable agreements among the parties 
involved, 


SENIOR 


Reds Run Esso in Hungary 


What Happened: Red Army troops 
now in Hungary seized and began 
operating the Lispe oilfields. These 
fields are owned by the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. The official 
excuse given by the Russians was that 
the American company’s development 
technique was not as advanced as the 
Russian. 

{[Hungary, which before the war was 
a kingdom without a king, ruled by an 
admiral (Horthy) without a navy, is 
soon to become a full-fledged républic. 
This was announced ‘by Premier Zoltan 
Tildy. Hungary will have a president, a 
premier, and a constitution containing 
a bill of rights.] 

What’s Behind It: Standard Oil's 
Lispe field is entirely American-owned. 
It does not come under the provisions 
of the Potsdam agreement. This agree- 
ment granted to Russia “German as- 
sets” in former Axis satellite countries. 
Russia’s seizure of the oilfield is ex- 
plained by her need of oil. Her own oil 
output had been seriously curtailed by 
the war. It is expected, however, that 
the U. S. State Department will demand 
that the Russians return any American- 
owned properties taken over by them. 


De Gaulle Out; Gouin In 


What Happened: General Charles de 
Gaulle has again — for the third time — 
resigned as interim President of France. 
This time the French Assembly chose 
Felix Gouin, Socialist, to be President of 
the Provisional Government. Gouin had 
been President of the Assembly. 

The immediate cause of de Gaulle’s 
resignation was his opposition to a pro- 
posed twenty per cent reduction in the 
military budget. More fundamental, 
however, was his dispute with the As- 
sembly on the kind of Constitution to 
be drafted for France. He wanted a 
strong and independent executive, The 
majority of the deputies favored an all- 
powerful Parliament. 

What’s Behind It: The Socialists and 
the Communists, though they opposed 
some of de Gaulle’s policies, do not 
see eye to eye on all issues. The Social- 
ists want closer ties with Britain. The 
Communists want closer ties with Rus- 
sia. The Popular Republicans oppose 
the Communists on domestic issues. 
Any government formed by President 
Gouin will have difficulties. 
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First German Elections 


What Happened: For the first time in 
13 years, a free election was held in 
Germany. The balloting was limited to 
17 counties in the Vross Hesse (Greater 
Hesse) province, within the United 
States zone of occupation. 

The total population in the 17 coun- 
ties affected is 880,302, with 461,071 
eligible to vote. Of the latter number, 
376,794 (or 83 per cent) cast ballots. 

The score was: Social Democratic 
party (Socialists, advocating nationali- 
zation of basic industries and land re- 
forms) — 146,508 votes, or 41.4 per 
cent of the total; the Christian Social 
Union (an offshoot of the old Catholic 
Center party, a middle-of-the-road or- 
ganization) — 99,591 votes, or 28 per 
cent; the Communists — 16,608 votes, 
or 8 per cent. About 16,000 ballots were 
invalidated. Remaining votes were cast 
for independent candidates. 

What’s Behind It: There were two 
surprises in this first test election in 
Germany: (1) the unusually high turn- 
out of voters; and (2) the amazing 
strength shown by the Socialists, and 
the weakness of the Communists. 


Clearing Strike Situation 


What Happened: Housewives found 
it a little easier to buy meat after the 


Government seized and began operat- . 


ing about 134 strike-bound meat-pack- 
ing plants. It was decided that the De- 
partment of Agriculture would take 
over the plants when all hope faded of 
a quick settlement of the strike. Both 
the CIO and the AFL meat-packing 
unions had walked out in support of 
their demand for a 17%-cent-an-hour 
pay increase. 

Plant seizure was also proposed in 
the steel industry—but not of the 
struck privately-owned plants. The 
steelworkers union recommended that 
the Government take over the one bil- 
lion dollars worth of steel facilities of 
the Defense Plant Corporation built by 
Uncle Sam during the war. The union 
urged that they be operated by the 
Government, or by men such as Henry 
J. Kaiser, who has granted workers at 
his West Coast steel plant the 18%-cent- 
an-hour increase proposed by President 
Truman. 

On the other side of the fence, Ben- 
jamin Fairless, president of the U. S. 
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Steel Corporation, recommended that 
President Truman call a conference of 
the leaders of industries involved in 
strikes. He suggested that the Presi- 
dent get their opinion on what wage 
increases could be given without ag- 
gravating the danger of inflation. Mr. 
Truman rejected the suggestion, saying 
that he personally had already done as 
much as he could. The President de- 
scribed the present labor disputes as 
battles for power between management 
and labor. 

The picture was much brighter in the 
automobile industry. Ford agreed to pay 
au 18-cent-an-hour wage increase, while 
Chrysler will pay an 18%-cent-an-hour 
increase. The basis for settling the elec- 
trical workers strike against General 
Electric, Westinghouse, and the electri- 
cal division of General Motors was seen 
in the union agreement with the Radio 
Corporation of America on a 17%-cent 
wage increase. 

In the railroad industry, 18 unions 
have agreed to arbitrate their wage 
demands.Only the Brotherhoods of Rail- 
road Trainmen and Locomotive Engi- 
neers are still threatening to strike. 

What’s Behind It: The automobile 
and electrical agreements were reached 
through collective bargaining — without 
Government intervention. They prove 
that labor and management can still 
agree on vital issues without resorting to 
strikes or lockouts. 
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Doyle in Philadelphia Record 
What a Reception! 


Filibuster on FEPC Bill 


What Happened: Southern Demo- 
crats began a filibuster in the Senate 
to prevent action on a bill to create 
a permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission. The measure would 
make it illegal for employers to dis- 
criminate against any person because 
of “race, creed, color, national origin 
or ancestry.” 

Supporters of the FEPC bill at- 
tempted to break the filibuster by 
closure proceedings. This means getting 
a rule passed to limit the debate —a 
move which requires the support of 
two-thirds of the Senators, 

What’s Behind It: Some Southern 
Senators feel that a permanent FEPC 
under Federal control would interfere 
with the right of individual states to 
control labor practices within their 
borders. 





International News 


Senator Bilbo of Mississippi was one 
of the leaders in FEPC filibuster. 





Streamlining Congress 

What Happened: Night sessions 
broadcast to the public have been sug- 
gested as one way of modernizing 
Congress. A joint Senate-House sub- 
committee has been studying ways to 
streamline Congress. 

The committee recommended that 
(1) congressmen be given a $5,000 
raise and placed under the Federal 
pension system; (2) each legislator be 
permitted to hire an $8,000 a year as- 
scistant to give the congressman more 
time for legislative duties; (3) sessions 
be limited to provide an annual recess 
from June 30 until Sept. 10 or Oct. 1; 
(4) all lobbying groups and their agents 
be compelled by law to register; (5) 
standing committees in the Senate be 
cut from 33 to 16, and from 48 to 18 
in the House; (6) the practice of tack- 
ing unconnected legislation to appro- 
priation bills as “riders” be~ discontin- 
ued. 

What’s Behind It: Congress has long 
been accused of using methods that 
should have gone out with the horse 
and buggy. Numerous attempts have 
been made to cut out practices which 
hold up legislation. 
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Warships to Test A-Bomb 


What Happened: A tiny ring of 
islands in the mid-Pacific will be the 
site where the next atomic bomb will 
explode. A guinea pig fleet of 100 
American, German, and Japanese ships 
and submarines gathered near the 
Marshall Islands will be the targets in 
a historic test next May. 

Included in the guinea pig fleet will 
be the old battleships New York, Ar- 
kansas, Pennsylvania, and Nevada; the 
carriers Saratoga and Independence; 
the heavy cruisers Salt Lake City and 
Pensacola; 16 destroyers and eight subs. 


The German heavy cruiser Prinz Eugen, 
the Jap battleship Nagato and light 
cruiser, a will also be victims. 

Vice Admiral William Blandy dis- 
closed that a second test will be made 
on July 1, and a third one is scheduled 
for some time in 1947, In the May test, 
two bombs will be timed to explode 
above the target ships. They will burst 
at the water's surface in the July ex- 
periment. The third test will involve 
a deep underwater atomic explosion on 
the open seas. 

What’s Behind It: The tests wi!l de- 
termine what our future navies will be 
like. In tests conductéd in the 1920s, 
Brig. Gen. William L. (Billy) Mitchell 
proved that single warships could be 
sunk by bombs dropped from airplanes. 
The world is waiting to see if whole 
fleets can be sunk by atomic bombs. 


SENIOR 


Nominations by Truman 


President Truman has nominated old 
faces to occupy new places in Washing- 
ton. Edwin W. Pauley, United States 
Reparations Commissioner, was named 
Under Secretary of the Navy. He suc- 
ceeds .\rtemus L. Gates, who recently 
resigned. Mr. Pauley is now in line to 
become Secretary of the Navy ,when 
James V. Forrestal resigns. 

The President also nominated W. 
Stuart Symington, head of the Surplus 
Property Administration, to be Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air. 


Scholastic Newsettes 


Aloha There! There may be 49 bright 
stars on the flag soon. President Tru- 
man requested Congress to grant state- 
hood to Hawaii in his State of the 
Union message, Some persons may ob- 
ject to the Hawaiian way of campaign- 
ing for election. Hawaiians speak Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Portuguese, Hawaiian, 
Samoan, Filipino, and a type of Eng- 
lish. Because it is impossible to get 
large audiences to understand the same 
language, politicians say a few words 
— then entertain the voters with ukulele 
bands and hula dancers! 

International Incident. When Am- 
bassador Andrei Gromyko gave the 
opening speech for the USSR at the 
UNO Assembly, the Russian “skis” 
fairly bounced off the walls. Evidently 
none of them hit the reporter from the 
London Star. His story on Mr. Gro- 
myko’s address read: “Speaking in 
Spanish which he speaks better than 
English. .. .” 

Japanese Mourning After. Hiromasa 
Matsuzaka was Japanese Minister of 
Justice when Sugamo prison in Tokyo 
was built. Now an inmate of Sugamo 
awaiting trial as a war criminal, Mat- 
suzaka commented: “If I knew I should 
be in this prison, I should have built 
it better.” Lieut. Gen Masaharu 
Homma, conqueror of Bataan, reads 
English. He likes Gone With the Wind 
better than any other novel. Every 
night, in the Philippines, he read a 
chapter about the adventures of Rhett 
Butler and Scarlett O’Hara. He was so 
anxious to see the movie that he ra- 
dioed Tokyo to rush it to Manila “when 
the Japanese land in California.” So 
solly, General. 

But the Juke Sounds the Same! That 
5c piece in your pocket was traveling 
under false pretenses. During the last 
three years, nickels were minted from 
a silver alloy because of a nickel short- 
age. Now that the metal is no longer 
needed for war, there is a plentiful sup- 
ply, states Nellie Tayloe Ross, Director 
ot the Mint. 


SCHOLASTIC 
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Crawford & Keating 


Huff-duff cathode-ray screen shows 
angle of arrival of radio waves. 


HUFF-DUFF 


HE commander of the German sub 

U-66 thought he had the U. S. Navy 
stumped. When he used his sub’s radio 
to communicate with his base, he em- 
ployed a new system of transmission 
guaranteed to confound all Allied radio 
detectors. 

This system was “squirt” transmis- 
sion — vital information crammed into 
swift bursts 5 to 10 seconds long. This 
speed was so fast that the Germans 
figured it never would be heard by 
Allied detectors. 

One day in ’44, the U-66 was blasted 
into flotsam. The tip-off as to the sub’s 
exact position came from an electronic 
informer, fondly nick-named huff-duff 
by U. S. Army, Navy, and Coast Guard 
technicians. The boys really are fond 
of huff-duff. This “gadget” won the 
Battle of the Atlantic for them. 

Huff-duff detects even the faintest 
and shortest of radio waves. One 15- 
second squirt from U-66 was all it 
needed to determine the sub’s exact 
location, That first 15-second squirt was 
picked up simultaneously by 26 huff- 
duffs on both sides of the Atlantic! 

Huff-duff gets its name from the ini- 
tials HF and DF, which stand for “high 
frequency direction finder.” It collects, 
or locates, any radio beam. Until huff- 
duff came along, high-frequency de- 
tecting was thought impossible. 

Huff-duff measures the angle of ar- 
rival of the radio waves and pictures 
the result in streaks of light on the 
screen of a cathode-ray tube. 

Simultaneous observations on a trans- 
mitter’s signals are taken by a number 
of searching huff-duffs. The angles of 
arrival of the unknown signals are 
plotted on a chart. The spot where the 
lines cross is the location of the un- 
known transmitter. The longest-ranged 
huff-duff is capable of spotting signals 
9,000 miles away. 

Nancy GENET 


Radar Makes Contad with Moon 


“§ ET’S take a trip to the moon on a 

adar beam,” can now be some song- 
writer’s new variation on an old theme. 
For man, making a centuries-old dream 
come tae, has made contact with the 
moon by using powerful radar equip- 
ment. 

A radar pulse was beamed at the 
rising moon and shot through space. 
It found its target, and was reflected 
back. The whole operation, covering 
477,714 miles, took only 2% seconds. 
Army scientists, who conducted the ex- 
periment from Belmar, New Jersey, 
checked their exciting results several 
times. 

At intervals of a few seconds, pulses 
were sent from the radar transmitter. 
Each time, the pulse was reflected from 
the moon’s surface and came back to 
the Army laboratory, where it was re- 
corded on a oscilloscope screen, The 
“echo” from the moon was shown as a 
series of jagged, saw-tooth lines. 

Contact with the moon proves for 
the first time that the various layers 
of the atmosphere — with which the 
earth is surrounded—can be pene- 
trated by a radio wave. Success of the 
contact also tells the Army much more 





Army probes interplanetary space 


about radar possibilities. It may be pos- 
sible to control from the earth the move- 
ments of long-range rockets and space 
ships. 

There is no doubt that these echoes 
come from the moon. The presence of 
the Doppler effect is one proof. If a 
man throws rubber balls, one a second, 
at a wall, they will bounce back at the 
rate of one ball a second. But if the 
wall is moving toward the man, the 
rate at which the balls bounce back 
will be faster. 

The Doppler effect is related to the 
speed at which the radar pulse bounced 
back. At moonrise (when the contact 
was made) the earth is traveling toward 
the moon at the rate of 750 miles an 
hour. As a result, radio waves aimed 
at the moon will not come back at the 
same frequency at which they are sent. 
To receive the echo, a certain fre- 
quency adjustment would have to be 
made, The radar equipment was ad- 
justed accordingly, giving absolute 
proof that the echo came from the 
moon. 


















MOONS DIAMETER: 
_2159 MILES. 
SPEED OF LIGHT: 
186,000 MILES 
PER SECOND. 
IONOSPHERE COVERS 
EARTH, STARTING 
38 MILES uP. 
"THICKNESS OF 
IONOSPHERE: 
. 250 MILES APPROX. 
‘THICKNESS OF 
STRATOSPHERE, 
7 MILES APPROX. 


- 











Illustration by Lou Hanlon, N. Y. Daily Mirror 
Drawing shows how radar impulses bounced back from moon in 2/2 seconds. 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 
























1. It was Adams who persuaded . 

the Second Continental Congress ey 

in 1775 to take a stand that led | _ _ cay’ 
inevitably to war against England. | (43 ©: z S mn 
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later appointed to 
draw up the Declara- 
tion of Independ- 
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debate, it was passed 
on July 4, 1776. 






































3. During the war, Adams represented his coun- 


try in France and Holland. He was then sent to( 4 a 
help negotiate the peace treaty with England \ ae 


which ended the Revolution in 1783. 
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4. As President of the United States, Adams worked to avoid war 
with France. The situation became critical when Talleyrand, the 
French Director, tried to bribe the American commissioners. 






















Text by Marion Secunda e Drawing by Don Burgess 





JOHN ADAMS (1735-1826) 
Our Second President 


OST of John Adams’ life was devoted 

to the cause of American independ- 

ence. Born in Braintree, Mass., he went 

to Harvard College and then studied 

law. His arguments against the Stamp 

Act in 1765 established him as a colonial 
leader. 

As a delegate to the First and Second 
Continental Congresses (1774-1776), 
Adams urged the passage of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. He then spent 
10 years abroad, securing recognition 
from Holland in 1782 and acting as our 
first minister to England from 1785 to 
1788. 

Adams returned to become Vice- 
President under Washington. In 1796, 
the Federalists elected him President. 
His efforts to avoid war with France 
cost him his reelection. 

Adams spent his last 25 years in 
retirement. He lived to see his son, 
John Quincy, elected sixth President of 
the United States. 





= 5. Without consulting his 
Cabinet, Adams appointed a 
new commission. It success- 
fully settled all differences 
with Napoleon, who had 
become First Consul of France. 
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LINCOLN 
Speaks for All: Men 


By Robert E. Sherwood 


His viewpoint and Douglas’s are still 
echoing in America 














Ninian Epwarps 
STEPHEN A. DovucLas 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The setting: A speaker's platform in an Illinois town. It 
is a summer evening in the year 1858 . . . At the back of 
the platform are three chairs. At the right sits Judge Stephen 
A. Douglas — at the left, Abe, who makes occasional notes 
on a piece of paper on his knee. The chair in the middle is 
for Ninian Edwards, acting as moderator. 


Ninian: We have now heard the leading arguments from 
the two candidates for the high office of United States Sena- 
tor from Illinois — Judge Stephen A. Douglas and Mr. Abra- 
ham Lincoln. A series of debates between these two emi- 
nent citizens of Illinois has focussed upon our state the at- 
tention of the entire nation, for here are being discussed 
the vital issues which now affect the lives of all Americans 
and the whole future history of our beloved country. Ac- 
cording to the usual custom of debate, each of the candi- 
dates will now speak in rebuttal . . . Judge Douglas. (Ninian 
retires and sits, as Douglas comes forward. He is a brief but 
magnetic man, confident of his powers.) 

Doucuas: My fellow citizens: My good friend, Mr. Lin- 
coln, has addressed you with his usual artless sincerity, his 
pure, homely charm, his perennial native humor. He has 
even devoted a generously large portion of his address to 
most amiable remarks upon my fine qualities as a man, if 
not as a statesman. For which I express deepest gratitude. 
But — at the same time —I most earnestly beg you not to 
be deceived by his seeming innocence, his carefully culti- 
vated spirit of good will. For in each of his little homilies 
lurk concealed weapons. Like Brutus, in Shakespeare’s im- 
mortal tragedy, Mr. Lincoln is an honorable man. But, also 
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like Brutus, he is an adept at the art of inserting daggers 
between an opponent’s ribs, just when said opponent least 
expects it. Behold me, gentlemen — I am covered with scars. 
And yet — somehow or other —I am still upright. Perhaps 
because I am supported by that sturdy prop called “Truth.” 
Truth — which, crushed to earth by the assassin’s blades, 
doth rise again! 

Mr. Lincoln makes you laugh with his pungent anecdotes, 
Then he draws tears from your eyes with his dramatic pic- 
tures of the plight of the black slave labor in the South. 
Always he guides you skilfully to the threshold of truth, but 
then, as you are about to cross it, diverts your attention else- 
where. For one thing — he never, by any mischance, makes 
reference to the condition of labor here in the North! Oh, 
no! Perhaps New England is so far beyond the bounds of 
his parochial ken that he does not know that tens of thou- 
sands of working men and women in the textile industry 
are now on STRIKE! And why are they on strike? Because 
from early morning to dark of night — fourteen hours a day 
— those “free” citizens must toil at shattering looms in soul- 
less factories and never see the sun; and then, when their 
fearful day’s work at last comes to its exhausted end, these 
ill-clad and undernourished laborers must trudge home to 
their foul abodes in tenements that are not fit habitations 
for rats! 

What kind of Liberty is this? And if Mr. Lincoln has not 
heard of conditions in Massachusetts — how has it escaped 
his attention that here in our own great state no wheels 
are now turning on that mighty railroad, the Illinois Cen- 
tral? Because its oppressed workers are also on STRIKE! 
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Because they too demand a living wage! So it is throughout 
the North. Hungry men, marching through the streets in 
ragged order, promoting riots, because they are not paid 
enough to keep the flesh upon the bones of their babies! 
What kind of Liberty is thisP And what kind of equality. 
He repeats over and over the argument used by Lovejoy 
and other abolitionists: to wit, that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence having declared all men free and equal, by divine 
law, thus Negro equality is an inalienable right. Contrary 
to this absurd assumption stands the verdict of the Supreme 
Court, as it was clearly stated by Chief Justice Taney in 
the case of Dred Scott. The Negroes are established by 
this decision as an inferior race of beings, subjugated by the 
dominant race, enslaved and, therefore, property — like all 
other property! But Mr. Lincoln is inclined to dispute the 
constitutional authority of the Supreme Court. He has im- 
plied, if he did not say so outright, that the Dred Scott 
decision was a prejudiced one, which must be over-ruled by 
the voice of the people. 

Mr. Lincoln is a lawyer, and I presume, therefore, that 
he knows that when he seeks to destroy public confidence 
in the integrity, the inviolability of the Supreme Court, he 
is preaching revolution! He is attempting to stir up odium 
and rebellion in this country against the constituted authori- 
ties; he is stimulating the passions of men to resort to vio- 
lence and to mobs, instead of to the law. He is setting 
brother against brother! There can be but one consequence 
of such inflammatory persuasion —and that is Civil War! 
He asks me to state my opinion of the Dred Scott Decision, 
and I answer him unequivocally by saying, “I take the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court as the law of the land, and I 
intend to obey them as such!” Nor will I be swayed from 
that position by all the rantings of all the fanatics who 
preach “racial equality,” who ask us to vote, and eat, and 
marry with Negroes! 

And I say further — Let each State mind its own business 
and leave its neighbors alone. If we will stand by that prin- 
ciple, then Mr. Lincoln will find that this great republic can 
exist forever divided into free and slave states. We can go 
on as we have done, increasing in wealth, in population, in 
power, until we shall be the admiration and the terror of 
the world! (He glares at the audience, then turns, mopping 
his brow, and resumes his seat.) 

Ninian (rising): Mr. Lincoln. 

(Abe glances at his notes, takes his hat off, puts the notes 
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ROBERT EMMET SHERWOOD 
(1896- ) is a man of great talent. 
At the age of seven, he decided to be 
a writer, and his first play was pro- 
duced while he was at Harvard. He 
was the first writer of a column of 
movie criticism. Three of his plays 
won a Pulitzer Prize. The second 
prize was for Abe Lincoln in Illinois, 
which contains this scene. During 
the war, he worked closely with President Roosevelt 
whom he greatly admired, and his work in Washington 
kept him away from the theater for several years. This 
year he came back to Broadway with a war play, The 
Rugged Path, starring Spencer Tracy. 
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in it, then rises slowly and comes forward. He speaks quietly, 
reasonably. His words come from an emotion so profound 
that it needs no advertisement. ) 

ABE: Judge Douglas has paid tribute to my skill with the 
dagger. I thank him for that, but I must also admit that he 
can do more with that weapon than I can. He can keep ten 
daggers flashing in the air at one time. Fortunately he’s so 
good at it that none of the knives ever falls and hurts any- 
body. The Judge can condone slavery in the South and 
protest hotly against its extension to the North. He can crowd 
loyalty to the Union and defense of states’ sovereignty into 
the same breath. 

Which reminds me — and I hope the Judge will allow me 
one more homely little anecdote, because I'd like to tell 
about a woman down in Kentucky. She came out of her 
cabin one day and found her husband grappling with a 
ferocious bear. It was a fight to the death, and the bear was 
winning. The struggling husband called to his wife, “For 
heaven’s sake, help me!” The wife asked what could she do? 
Said the husband, “You could at least say something en- 
couraging.” But the wife didn’t want to seem to be taking 
sides in this combat, so she just hollered, “Go it, husband 
- go it, bear!” 

Now, you heard the Judge make allusion to those who 
advocate voting and eating and marrying with Negroes. 
Whether he meant me specifically, I do not know. If he did, 
1 can say that just because I do not want a colored woman 
for a slave, I don’t necessarily want her for a wife. I need 
not have her for either. I can just leave her alone. In some 
respects, she certainly is not my equal, any more than I am 
the Judge’s equal, in some respects; but in her natural right 
to eat the bread she earns with her own hands without ask- 
ing leave of someone else, she is my equal, and the equal 
of all others. 

That brings to mind New England, which also has been 
mentioned. I assure Judge Douglas that I have been there, 
and I have seen those cheerless brick prisons called fac- 
tories, and the workers trudging silently home through the 
darkness. In those factories cotton that was picked by black 
slaves is woven into cloth by white people who are sep- 
arated from slavery by no more than fifty cents a day. As 
an American, I cannot be proud that such conditions exist. 
But — as an American — I can ask: would any of those strik- 
ing workers in the North elect to change places with the 
slaves in the South? Will they not rather say, “The remedy 
is in our hands!” And, still as an American, | can say — 
thank God we live under a system by which men have the 
right to strike! 

I am not preaching rebellion. I don’t have to. This country, 
with its institutions, belongs to the people who inhabit it. 
Whenever they shall grow weary of the existing gov- 
ernment, they can exercise their constitutional right of 
amending it, or their revolutionary right to dismember or 
overthrow it. If the founding fathers gave us anything, they 
gave us that. And I am not preaching disrespect for the 
Supreme Court. I am only saying that the decisions of mortal 
men are often influenced by unjudicial bias—and the 
Supreme Court is composed of mortal men, most of whom, 
it so happens, come from the privileged class in the South. 
There is an old saying that judges are just as honest as 
other men, and not more so; and in case some of you are 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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AMES WELDON JOHNSON (1871-1938) belongs to 

the group of older Negro poets. A college-trained man 
(Atlanta University and Columbia) and for seven years 
United States Consul in Venezuela and Nicaragua, Johnson 
yet understands the beauty of simple, homely statement. 

Perhaps his best work is found in the volume of seven 
Negro folk-sermons, God’s Trombones. “Go Down Death,” 
one of the sermons, seemed to us a poem of such outstanding 
merit that we are reprinting it here. 

You will notice a kinship between the language and spirit 
of “Go Down Death” and that of the New Testament. Both 
are distinguished for their quality of deep, human feeling. 


GO DOWN DEATH 
A Funeral Sermon 


Weep not weep not, 

She is not dead; 

She’s resting in the bosom of Jesus. 
Heart-broken husband — weep no more; 
Grief-stricken son — weep no more; 
Left-lonesome daughter — weep no more; 
She's only just gone home. 


Day before yesterday morning, 

God was looking down from his great, high heaven, 

Looking down on all his children, 

And his eye fell on Sister Caroline, 

Tossing on her bed of pain. 

And God’s big heart was touched with pity, 

With the everlasting pity. 

And God sat back on his throne, 

And he commanded that tall, bright angel standing at 
his right hand: 

Call me Death! 


And that tall, bright angel cried in a voice 

That broke like a clap of thunder: 

Call Death! — Call Death! 

And the echo sounded down the streets of heaven 
Till it reached away back to that shadowy place, 
Where Death waits with his pale, white horses. 


And Death heard the summons, 
And he leaped on his fastest horse, 
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Pale as a sheet in the moonlight. 

Up the golden street Death galloped, 

And the hoofs of his horse struck fire from the gold, 
But they didn’t make no sound. 

Up Death rode to the Great White Throne, 

And waited for God’s command. 


And God said: Go Down, Death, go down, 
Go down to Savannah, Georgia, 

Down in Yamacraw, 

And find Sister Caroline. 

She’s borne the burden and heat o the day, 
She’s labored long in my vineyard, 

And she’s tired — 

She’s weary — 

Go down, Death, and bring her to me. 


And Death didn’t say a word, 

But he loosed the reins on his pale, white horse, 
And he clamped the spurs to his bloodless sides, 
And out and down he rode, 

Through heaven’s pearly gates, 

Past suns and moons and stars; 

On Death rode, 

And the foam from his horse was like a comet in the sky; 
On Death rode, 

Leaving the lightning’s flash behind; 

Straight on down he came. 


While we were watching round her bed, 
She turned her eyes and looked away, 

She saw what we couldn't see; 

She saw Old Death. She saw Old Death, 
Coming like a falling star. 

But Death didn’t frighten Sister Caroline; 
He looked to her like a welcome friend. 
And she whispered to us: I’m going home, 
And she smiled and closed her eyes. 


And Death took her up like a baby, 

And she lay in his icy arms, 

But she didn’t feel no chill. 

And Death began to ride again — 

Up beyond the evening star, 

Out beyond the morning star, 

Into the glittering light of glory, 

On to the Great White Throne. 

And there he laid Sister Caroline 

On the loving breast of Jesus. 

And Jesus took his own hand and wiped away her tears, 
And he smoothed the furrows from her face; 
And the angels sang a little song, 

And Jesus rocked her in his arms, 

And kept a-saying: Take your rest, 

Take your rest, take your rest. 


Weep not — weep not, 
She is not dead; 
She’s resting in the bosom of Jesus. 





Reprinted from GOD’S TROMBONES, by James Weldon John- 
son. Copyright 1927 by The Viking Press, Inc. 
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In the Groove 
With Bach and Beethoven 


By S. J. WOOLF 


Reprinted by permission of the New York Times Magazine 


BOUT twenty years ago Julius Rosenwald, the Chicago 
merchant, told me about a fund he had created for the 
“welfare of mankind.” The other day a young man to whom 
a fellowship has been awarded by that fund spoke of his 
hopes of turning these sad, silent days into “tomorrows that 
sing.” 

Dean Dixon at 30 is a dreamer, some of whose dreams 
have already materialized. He has stood on the podium di- 
recting famous orchestras; he has organized an orchestra 
himself which has given concerts in Carnegie Hall as well 
in settlement houses, neighborhood centers and hospitals. 

“Music,” he says, “is one of the great civilizing agencies. 
It lifts men out of their com- 
monplace surroundings. It wipes 
out national boundaries. Teach 
youth to appreciate good music, 
make clear the beauties of the 
classics, and you will do much 
to combat the threat that juve- 
nile delinquency holds today. 

“But,” he added, with a broad 
smile which disclosed his gleam- 
ing white teeth, “you must catch 
them young. Otherwise they will 
turn to Sinatras instead of to 
sonatas.” 

Dixon sees little good in jazz. 

“The reason,” he told me, “that young folks listen to jazz 
is that they are unacquainted with better music. They are 
afraid it is highbrow. 

“All children turn to music naturally at an early age,” he 
said. “Accordingly, when they are 3 or 4, it is not too soon 
to introduce them to the works of the masters. But this 
must be done by making music a part of their living ex- 
perience. At that time of life they receive many of their 
impressions through touch. So, when we give a concert for 
these youngsters, instead of putting the orchestra on one 
side of the room and them on the other, we surround them 
with the players. And we tell them that they may sit by 
the instruments they like best and feel them as they vibrate. 

“We also give concerts for children in their teens. Their 
participation is different. We invite them to rehearsals and 
ask them to make paintings of the pictures we evoke in 
their minds, At the final concert these paintings are shown 
on the stage when the music that inspired them is played. 

“Much of the work is surprisingly good, and those young- 
sters become, as it were, a part of the orchestra. They are 
‘in the groove.’ But it is the groove of Bach, Beethoven and 
Schubert, not of Tin Pan Alley.” 

It is not only with concerts for young people that Mr. 
Dixon is concerned. His aim is to bring “music to millions.” 
He has been doing this, not only by charging reasonable 
prices for the performances in concert halls, but also by 
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playing in communal centers where tickets are sold at prices 
ranging from 5 to 25 cents. 

Last summer Mr. Dixon organized his Arnerican Youth 
Orchestra. In order to select players purely for their musi- 
cal ability Mr. Dixon had them play behind his back. The 
sensitiveness of his ear may be judged by the fact that, when 
one of the young women played the violin, he recognized 
the instrument as having been used in a previous audition 
by someone else. 

When I mentioned the natural love of music among Ne- 
groes, he said, “This is the result of two things: They came 
from warm climates where it is possible to open the mouth 
and sing without freezing the throat. What is more im- 
portant, they were slaves. They had to find some means of 
expression for their longing for happiness, and, possessing 
nothing except their voices, they turned to singing. And, 
finding little happiness on this earth, they hoped for. it in 
heaven. This accounts for their spirituals.” 

While he admires many of the Negro folk tunes, he feels 
that music should be universal; the outpouring of the soul 
of an individual rather than the expression of a race. 

Although he “plays every instrument in the orchestra,” 
Dean Dixon has not composed much, When he was a mere 
child he began taking lessons. But how he hated it! His 
mother had decided that her only child should become a 
doctor. Nevertheless, she insisted that he also study music. 

He loathed practicing. He would hide a knife in his bow 
hand so that, when he drew it across the strings, he could 
manage to cut them. Most of the time his mother, suspect- 
ing his tricks, had extra strings ready. One day she had 
none, Dean, hopefully, said he would go down to 125th 
Street to buy some. His mother said, “No, just sit down.” 
He tried to read but she would not let him. For four hours, 
his usual practice time, she made him sit and do nothing. 
That was the last time a string was cut. 

A year at Juilliard convinced him that he would never be- 
come a violin virtuoso and, accordingly, he switched to the 
study of musical theory and harmony. While still a student, 
Dixon led an orchestra under the auspices of NYA and un- 
dertook music projects for WPA. He has given concerts 
under the sponsorship of Mrs. Roosevelt and has been a 
guest conductor for the Philharmonic and Philadelphia Or- 
chestras, the youngest man ever to wield a baton for these 
organizations. He has also taken Toscanini’s place in di- 
recting the NBC Orchestra. 

He says that once in his life he indulged in “musical 
sabotage.” This was at the Juilliard School where the stu- 
dents took turns in conducting the orchestra. There was one 
young man who was much impressed with his own ability 
and not hesitant about saying so. Just before it was time for 
him to conduct, young Dixon persuaded some of the play- 
ers to tune their instruments half a note below the others. 
The conductor went through the piece without detecting 
what had been done. When he found out. what had hap- 
pened, he was less pretentious about his claims. 
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PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY 


Here are the ingredients, you tell the story 


A SHORT story is made up of three elements — the 

things that happen, the people who make them happen 
or to whom they happen, and the setting or locality in which 
things happen. The events constitute the plot, and it is about 
the plot we are going to talk today. 

A plot, of course, involves a certain amount of planning, 
contriving, inventing. Few beginner short story writers 
realize this. To them a narrative, or a story, is a plot, provided 
there are lots of happening; . If this were true, the report of 
a big fire, an incident of the war, an elaborate anecdote of 
school life or the biography of a pirate could all be short 
stories. But a real plot or “fictitious narrative” is not just a 
vivid telling of events. It is a planned complication of hap- 
penings, or struggles, or actions moving logically toward a 
planned ending. Reporting and story-telling are two quite 
different things. 

The complication or mix-up, or struggle in a short story is 
brought about — sometimes violently, sometimes subtly — 
by the clash of two or more lines of action or two or more 
opposed forces. One force may be a man, and the other 
nature or circumstances, as in “The Odyssey of Old Specs” 
(Scholastic, Oct. 15, ’45), where man and nature, as repre- 
sented by the raccoon, are in conflict. The two forces may 
both be people in conflict, as in “You Haven’t Changed” 
(Scholastic, Dec. 3, ’45), where the veteran opposes and 
rejects the wrong ideas of the glamour girl. Or the contend- 
ing forces may be two different traits or desires within o 
chgracter, as in “Heaven Has Eyes” (Scholastic, Oct. 29, 
45), where the young Chinese soldier is in conflict over 
what to do with his money. Finally, the struggle may be 
between a man and his environment, as was Eugene Gant’s 
in “You Can’t Go Home Again” (Scholastic, Nov. 26, ’45). 

The action of the story is carried forward by a series of 
scenes revolving about a situation in which the characters 
are involved. In “Palomino,” for example (Scholastic, Oct. 
22, 45), the central situation is that a group of cowboys are 
sent out to capture the great wild horse which is breaking 
up the ranchers’ remudas. 

It is important that the outcome of the plot should remain 
in doubt until near the end of the story. The reader must be 
kept in suspense, so that when one force finally triumphs 
over the other, he has had a real experience, of surprise, or 
dismay, or satisfaction. 

The beginner’s difficulty — and the expert’s, too —is not 
in getting story ideas. These are all around us. Someone tells 
you, for example, of a true, unusual happening: a man who 
had left town owing his doctor a large sum of money, re- 
turns on Christmas Day years later, and pays his debt in full. 
That is a dramatic situation. But, to make a story of it, you 
would have to invent some circumstance or person that kept 
the man from paying his debt; you would have to imagine 
enough complications to make the story interesting yet leave 
the end in doubt; you would have to imagine a turning point 
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that would start our hero back to the city he had left; you 
would have to make his decision to pay his debt somehow 
exciting enough to hold our attention. 

Having plotted your story, you must write it in scenes. 
Don’t tell us what is happening; make us see it happening. 
The beginner with a good plot often writes a summary or 
synopsis of his story instead of the story itself. He will write, 
“Mary then left the house,” instead of “Turning at the door, 
Mary quietly studied the room as if to fix it in her mind 
forever. Then she was gone.” 

If you read the short stories mentioned above, you will 
notice that in all of them the people move about, talk, think, 
laugh as they do in real life and on the stage. Now write the 
skeleton plot of one of these as you would tell it briefly to 
a friend, and notice how unlike the story this synopsis is. 

A short story has been defined as a “dramatic situation 
with a single effect.” By the single effect we mean the whole 
steady march of the story in the direction of its ending. We 
mean that the conclusion must be promised or foreshadowed 
in the very beginning. The opening paragraph must set the 
tone and mood — somber, humorous, casual — whatever it 
may be — and the tone must be kept throughout. The events 
which are chosen and set forth in scenes must be closely 
related and built one upon another. 

Let us analyze the plot of “Palomino.” In the opening 
paragraph, the author establishes the casual tone of the nar- 
rative. He sets the mood which is one of quiet harmony be- 
tween the cowboys and their natural environment. The 
events of the trip, of the camp, of the nightly run of the 
horses, the building of the trap, and the escape of Palomino 
all move toward the climax which comes with the horse’s 
call to his captive band and the disappearance of Red. The 
end promised in the beginning yet remains in doubt. (Will 


othe cowboys capture Palomino?) And when the conclusion 


comes it is surprising — logical but unforeseen. Does all this 
create “a dramatic situation with a single effect”? 

The writer's first job, of course, is to get his story clearly 
in mind. Suppose you are working on one right now. Ask 
yourself: What is my story about? What is the idea behind 
it? What makes it move? What interferes with its progress? 
Where does the conflict lie? What will the ending be? What 
ties the events together? Where is the climax? 

You will find that making a diagram or outline of the 
story in the order in which events happen will help you. Try 
then to find the most effective moment for the story to open. 
It this does not happen to correspond with the beginning of 
your plot, use a “flashback” in the mind of one of the char- 
acters to recall what had happened before that moment 
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“Go to Work ‘Tooth and Nail’ ”’ 


This is a letter 
which provides a 
vivid contrast to 
the moral grandeur 
of some of Lin- 

: coln’s more famous 
utterances. Here the “man of sorrows” 
writes as Poor Richard might have writ- 
ten when faced with a problem in fam- 
ily relationships. He reads a sermon on 
thrift and diligence to a wayward kins- 
man. 

At the time of this letter, Lincoln’s 
stepmother, Sally Bush Lincoln, was 
living on-a farm in Coles County, Il- 
linois. Her son, who had husked corn in 
Indiana with Lincoln, wrote him asking 
for a loan. This was his reply: 


(Dec. 24, 1848) 





Dear JOHNSTON: 


Your request for eighty dollars, I do 
not think it best to comply with now. At 
the various times when I have helped 
you a little, you have said to me, “We 
can get along very well now,” but in a 
very short time I find you in the same 
difficulty again. Now this can only hap- 
pen by some defect in your conduct. 





Lincoln Speaks 
(Concluded) 


wondering who said that, it was Thomas 
Jefferson. 

The purpose of the Dred Scott De- 
cision is to make property, and nothing 
but property, of the Negro in all states 
of the Union. It is the old issue of prop- 
erty rights versus human rights — an 
issue that will continue in this country 
when these poor tongues of Judge 
Douglas and myself shall long have 
been silent. As a nation, we began by 
declaring, “All men are created equal.” 
There was no mention of any exceptions 
to the rule in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. But we now practically read 

_ it, “All men are created equal except 
Negroes.” If we accept this doctrine of 
race or class discrimination, what-is to 
stop us from decreeing in the future 
that “All men are created equal except 
Negroes, foreigners, Catholics, Jews, or 
— just poor people?” 

That is the conclusion toward which 
the advocates of slavery are driving us. 
But — I advise you to watch out! When 
you have enslaved any of your fellow 


By Abraham Lincoln 


What that defect is, I think I know. You 
are not lazy, and still you are an idler. 
I doubt whether since I saw you, you 
have done a good whole day’s work, in 
any one day. You do not very much dis- 
like to work, an« still you do not work 
much, merely because it does not seem 
to you that you could get much for it. 

This habit of uselessly wasting time 
is the whole difficulty; it is vastly im- 
portant to you, and still more so to your 
children, that you should break this 
habit. I+ is more important to them, be- 
cause they have longer to live and can 
keep out of an idle habit before they 
are in it, easier than they can get out 
after they are in. 

You are now in need of some ready 
money; and what I propose is, that you 
shall go to work, “tooth and nail,” for 
somebody who will give you money 
for it. 

Let father and your boys take charge 
of your things at home — prepare for a 
crop, and make the crop, and you go to 
work for the best money wages that you 
can get. And to secure you a fair reward 
for your labor, I now promise you that 
for every dollar you will, between this 


beings, dehumanized him, denied him 
all claim to the dignity of manhood, 
placed him among the beasts, among 
the damned, are you quite sure that 
the demon you have thus created, will 
not turn and rend you? When you be- 
gin qualifying freedom, watch out for 
the consequences to you! And I am not 
preaching Civil War. All I am trying to 
do — now, and as long as I live — is to 
state and restate the fundamental vir- 
tues of our democracy, which have 
made us great, and which can make us 
greater. 

I believe most ggriously that the per- 
petuation of those virtues is now en- 
dangered, not only by the honest pro- 
ponents of slavery, but even more by 
those who echo Judge Douglas in shout- 
ing, “Leave it alone!” This is the com- 
placent policy of indifference to evil, 
and that policy I cannot but hate. I 
hate it because of the monstrous injus- 
tice of slavery itself. I hate it because 
it deprives our republic of its just in- 
fluence in the world; enables the ene- 
mies of free institutions everywhere to 
taunt us as hypocrites; causes the real 
friends of freedom to doubt our sin- 
cerity; and especially because it forces 


SENIOR 


and the first of May, get for your own 
labor I will then give you one other 
dollar. 

By this, if you hire yourself at ten 
dollars a month, from me you will get 
ten more, making twenty dollars a 
month for your work. In this, I do not 
mean you shall go off to St. Louis, or 
the lead mines, or the gold mines, in 
California, but I mean for you to go 
at it for the best wages you can get close 
to home — in Coles County. 

Now if you will do this, you will soon 
be out of debt, and what is better, you 
will have a habit that will keep you from 
getting in debt again. But if I should 
now clear you out, next year you will be 
just as deep in as ever. You say you 
would almost give your place in Heaven 
for $70 or $80. Then you value your 
place in Heaven very cheaply, for I am 
sure you can with the offer I make you 
get the seventy or eighty dollars for four 
or five months’ work. 

You have always keen kind to me, and 
I do not now mean to be unkind to you. 
On the contrary, if you will but follow 


my advice, you will find it worth more ° 


than eight times eighty dollars to you. 


Your brother, 
A. Lincoln 


Reprinted from A Treasury of the 
World's Great Letters, edited by M. Lincoln 
Schuster, with the permission of Simon 
and Schuster. 
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so many good men among ourselves into 
an open war with the very fundamentals 
of civil liberty, denying the good faith 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
insisting that there is no right principle 
of action but self-interest. . . . 

In his final words tonight, the Judge 
said that we may be “The terror of the 


_world.” I don’t think we want to be 


that. I think we would prefer to be 
the encouragement of the world, the 
proof that man is at last worthy to be 
free. But—we shall provide no such 
encouragement, unless we can estab- 


-lish our ability as a nation to live and 


grow. And we shall surely do neither 
if these states fail to remain united. 
There can be no distinction in the defi- 
nitions of liberty as between orfe sec- 
tion and anothers one race and an- 
other, one class and another. “A house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” 
This government can not endure per- 
manently, half slave and half free! 

(He turns and goes back to his seat 
— the lights fade.) 





Reprinted from Abe Lincoln in Illinois 
by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons 
and the author. 
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“MALL BOY” has an unusual last 

line. An abstract idea, like 
“freedom,” is best expressed in physi- 
cal terms of heels and sinews, as 
Mary Jo already knows. 


Small Boy 


1 want to run downhill across the field 
And into the wheat’s hard-kerneled 
yield. 
Run ’til the pain begins in my chest 
And my heart is pounding against my 
breast. 
I love the way the swiff racing feels, 
With freedom tingling in my heels. 
Mary Jo Dwire 
St. Mary's High Schoo! 
Colorade Springs, Colorado 
Sister Martha Marie, teacher 


Hope Haggerty’s “Quest on a Fall 
Day” is traditional not only in its 
rhyme scheme and stanzaic pattern, 
but also in its use of archaic expres- 
sions — “dost,” “thee,” “thy,” and so 
forth. 

Hope’s theme (the passing of 
beauty from every form of life) is 
also an old idea, but she has treated 
it with enough new imagination to 
gain a place for it on the Round 
Table. 


Quest on a Fall Day 


Why so busy, Squirrel? 
Dost shake the limb? 
Why peer’st thou at me? 
Does my mere whim 

To gaze upon thee — 
Thy furtive flight — 
Haste thy decision 
To flee from sight? 
Why singest thou, Birds? 
Why now so still? 
Does my desire to 
List’ change thy will? 
Why blowest, Swift Wind? 
To shake the trees? 
There to test thy strength, 
Reach out and seize 
The lovely foliage — 
Nature’s bright boon — 
And dash on bleak earth 
To die, too soon? 
And Leaves, what in thee 
Causes thy turn? 


Edited by Elizabeth Anne McFarland 
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Know’st thou soon must die, 
And then must burn? 
Flowers; why wilt thou 
Neath splendid sun? 
Know’st already 
Thy season’s done? 
o ° . 


Mine eyes saw beauty 
In this one day, 
Wondering at wonders, 
Wishing they'd say 
Why all things must change 
Each in its turn; 
The answer lies there 
For me to learn. 
Hope Haggerty 
Villa Victoria Academy 


Trenton, New Jersey 
Sister Helen, M.P.F., teacher 


“And the Dead Shall Speak” re- 
minds one of Rupert Brooke's “If I 
should die, think only this of me. . .” 
in its opening line, but the rest of the 
poem is Rita’s own. 


And the Dead Shall Speak 


If I should die, think this of me: 
Not for glory did I go 

Nor for stars and oak leaf pins, 
But so free men could be free 
And enslaved loosed from wires. 


My spirit drifts among the dead; 

I speak for those who died: 

A richer world, a finer peace, 

An earth which free men do not dread 
Our blood is rich upon our hands. 


The drums of war beat dimmer. 

The bugles blow their last. 

The crosses mark the countless rows. 

Our lives were but a glimmer 

Of youth, of sorrow, of sunshine and 
the rain. 


CHOLASTIC welcomes original.writing by all high school students, 

the best of which will be published in the Round Table, provided 

there is space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will 

receive a copy of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of 

previous years. Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Round Table Editor, if 

you wish your contribution returned. Individual comment and criticism will be 

given at the editor’s discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. 

The material submitted will be automatically considered for the Scholastic Awards. 

Saturday, February 16, is the date for our next broadcast of Round Table poetry 
on Bob Emery’s Rainbow House, 10:30 to 11:30 a.m. (EST) over Mutual. 
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1946 


And now, in France —God rests our 
souls 


, In Coblenz and Remagen—a bridge- 


head 
Where ten thousand men lie dead. 
Our shattered forms in fox holes 
Lie and rot away. 


Oh, like our fathers, now we sleep 

In some vast foreign field. 

Our war-wracked bodies buried deep. 

But rest, not we, until we hear 

The words, “Well done, our sons!” 
Rita Racheff, 18 


Sheridan High School 
Sheridan, Wyoming 


“Generosity” is built upon a single 
figure of speech — the image of God 
as a great fisherman. Other meta- 
phors and similes branch off from this 
underlying thought. The poem gains 
unity from such treatment. 

I like particularly the originality of 
the last half-dozen lines. 


Generosity 


Sometimes on sunny summer afternoons 
It seems to me that somewhere up above 
God is fishing; 

Stretching out, perhaps, 

On that blue dome 

To pull a magic catch, 

His float one of tiny puffy clouds 


- That bob with bouncing buoyancy upon 


The wavelets of the azure pond, 

His line 

A sunbeam of the purest gold 
Dangling to earth 

Ready to pull in 

The priceless prize that rises to His bait, 


The summer day: 

A wondrous weight of human happiness. 

And, being God, 

He, 

Like a fisherman 

Who, having trolled, 

Will turn and give his string 

To some small boy who cannot make 

a catch, 

Smiles down 

And gives His prize to puny man. 
Rosanne Klass, 16 

Franklin High School 


Cedar Rapids, lowe 
Mrs. Lulu E. Peterson, teacher 
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You 
Don't 
Say So 


Improve Your Vocabulary 


SK yourself this: Is your vocabulary 
growing like a building, with each 
new word a brick in the structure? Or 
did it stop a long time ago — like a little 
brick dog-house, say, when it could just 
as easily be a skyscraper? Or, if you 
don’t like the skyscraper type of archi- 
tecture, you might think of it as a ram- 
bling cottage-type of vocabulary, which 
you will enlarge to meet your needs. 
Last week we talked about prefixes. 
They form one kind of brick. But you 


‘won't get far unless you have another 


kind — the roots of words. (This isn’t 
mixing metaphors. Root is the name for 
the part of the word which can be trans- 





formed by sticking on prefixes, and sut- 
fixes, too.) 

We already know about pre. Now, if 
we run a fingernail down a column in 
the dictionary, we find precede, prece- 
dent, preceding, precentor and so on. 
In the first three words, if we cut off 
pre, we have, in the next syllable ced, 
from the Latin cedere, to go. Using this 
root, we can make a lot of other words, 
too, like proceed, secede, recede, suc- 
ceed, and intercede, 

All these prefixes, as well as the root, 
moved right over from Latin to English. 
Well, not right over. Some came through 


French and were changed along the 
way. Cut off the prefixes from ced in 
the above words, and you have pro, se, 
re, sub (suc is a modified form of sub), 
inter. What other words can you think 
of that begin with the same prefixes? 
Perhaps one of them will be reduce. 
Cut off the re, and you have duce from 
ducere, to lead. All right, then try to 
think of words with duce in them — se- 
duce, introduce, produce, and so on. 
Easy, isn’t it? Of course all word roots 
don’t come from Latin. Some come from 
Greek; some frgm Anglo-Saxon. Some- 
times (horrors!) a word is formed by 
putting a Latin prefix on an Anglo- 
Saxon root, like subway, or transplant. 
Usually, however, words are more 
choosy, and by putting together a pre- 
fix and a root we get a word such as 
provide (pro plus videre). Divide comes 
from the same root; also subdivide. 
Here are some other roots for you to 
play around with: tain, tent, tin from 
tendere, to hold (contain, etc.); habere, 
to have, hold (prohibit, etc.); pend, 
from pendere, to hang (depend, etc.). 





What's Your RQ! 


EARNING to read and and read well 
is a big job and an important one. It 
calls for hard work but it’s worth it. 
It’s essential to you right now, because 
it can determine your success or failure 
in almost any subject you can name. 
After graduation, it will be just as im- 
portant. If you hopé to be a secretary, 
an engineer, a doctor, a nurse, your 
training won't end with high school. 
And when you leave school to take up 


| the work you've chosen, you'll find 


many opportunities open to you if you 
are a keen, accurate, intelligent reader. 

This week we take up one character- 
istic of good reading. During the spring 
we shall discuss seven others. Each 
week you will be given material to test 
yourself. 

I. A good reader must grasp the 
writer's main idea. 

Sometimes you find it stated in the 
first sentence or the last one in a para- 
graph. Sometimes it isn’t stated at all 
but is so clearly developed that with 
some thought you can easily find it. 

Authors often tell a story or an anec- 
dote which is meant to express a gen- 
eral idea, which they never put into 
words, Mr. E. B, White has done this 
in the following story taken from his 
recent book, One Man’s Meat. 


On the morning after this latest fall 
of snow, we went out early, my wife 
and I, to hunt for a sleigh and a horse. 


The plow had been along the road and 
left a perfect surface for sleighing. At 
the crack of day, in a six-cylinder sedan, 
we sallied forth to look for all our yes- 
terdays. I knew of several barns where 
I thought the past might lie. 

This quest will long remain in my 
mind — the great beauty of the morning, 
with the trees loaded with quiet snow, 
the sharp air, and the low cold sun prom- 
ising continuance of wintry pleasures, 
and in our memory the jingle of bells. 
We went from farm to farm (the ones 
we knew had horses), rapping on 
kitehen doors, stirring up the wives who 
would tell us where the men were. 
Everywhere the same answer: either 
there was no sleigh or there was a sleigh 
but it was buried under six tons of hay 
or the horse was unshod. But what 
surprised us was the enthusiasm which 
our request aroused — the wives stand- 
ing in the doorway with the cold in- 
draught of air chilling them, saying they 
would like to take a sleighride on a 
morning like this. Into the faces of some 
of them a queer look of wistfulness 
came. It wasn’t just the sleighs that 
were buried; it was the sense of the 
past, something of the merriment gone, 
a sound of bells over snow. In the faces 
of one or two a look of exquisite longing, 
a memory of love somehow associated 
with sleighriding. 

Nothing ever came of this quest. We 
got on to the back roads finally, but the 
day grew older and the morning began 
to get shoddy the way it does about 
eleven. A man can go round just so long 
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hollering for the past, then he quits and 
gets on with the present. 


How well did you read Mr. White's 
story of his morning ride? Test yourself 
with these questions. One and two test 
your grasp of his main idea. 

1. The point Mr. White is making 
in this story is that (a) we remember 
only happy things about our past; (b) 
the present is a poor substitute for the 
past; (c) changes in our way of living 
make it difficult to relive past pleasures; 
(d) remembering the past makes us dis- 
contented with the present. 

2. The title which best fits this story 
is (a) A Wasted Morning; (b) Yester- 
day, Today; (c) Machines vs. Horses; 
(d) Our Forgotten Past. 

8. Mr. White and his wife started 
out (a) with no idea where to look for 
a horse; (b) not expecting to find a 
horse and sleigh; (c) stopping hope- 
fully at every farm along the road; (d) 
to farms where they knew there were 
horses. 

4. The faces of the housewives were 
wistful because (a) they were sorry to 
disappoint Mr. and Mrs. White; (b) 
they didn’t often see neighbors; (¢) they 
were hardworking and didn’t often have 
a holiday; (d) they shared the Whites’ 

gs. 

5. “The morning began to get 
shoddy” means that (a) the morning 
had lost its freshness; (b) it was getting 
late; (c) the sun had gone under @ 
cloud; (d) the day’s work was in full 
swing. (Answers on page 39) 
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(Synopsis of Part |) 


Jeffry Evans fumbled the ball in 
the last game of the season when he 
was run in as a substitute. He got his 
letter, but that did not make up for 
the feeling of deep inferiority arising 
from his failure. This feeling fol- 
lowed him after he left college and 
went to work in his uncle’s publish- 
ing house. He was afraid to ask for a 
raise — always afraid of failure. Then 
a classmate who had written a book 
offered to introduce him to a girl. 


ER apartment was the first shock. 
High studio room, rough-walled, 
high-ceilinged, tasteful and beautiful. 
Lamps under parchment shades, diffus- 
ing low soft gold. Dark things, velvet 
things to sit on and lie on, and sudden 
flaming gorgeous splashes of color. 
Books in long cases, unglassed. 

Her voice was the second shock. Soft 
and laughing — cool, and just a trifle 
breathless, as if she feared she might 
be interrupted before the end of each 
sentence. “Hello, ol’ Rod Caruthers!” 
she said. And then, “Oh! How nice. 
You've brought someone ——” 

The third shock was dizzying. Not 
the studio, the setting, not even the 
voice had prepared him _ properly. 
Blonde she was, slim, wrapped tight 
with cloth-of-silver, tinted like a gay 
bouquet in which an artist-florist had 
blended yellow, scarlet, pink and gray, 
exquisitely. A glamorous person. At 
first glance a light and frivolous per- 
son, belonging to the world of shine 
and bubbles. Then you saw her eyes. 
And her peaked, firm chin. And the 
eyebrows, dark and straight and rather 
heavy. And the hands, intelligent, rest- 
less, pale. Hands with temperament. 

“I should think,” observed Barbara 
at the first break in Caruthers’ mono- 
logue, “that the publishing business 
would be awfully interesting. Isn’t it?” 

“It certainly is,” Jeffry said. 

“Tell me about it.” 

He told her. He described, he ex- 
plained, he gesticulated. Encouraged 
and drawn out of himself by Barbara’s 
eyes, her intentness, her questions, he 
talked glibly and well, without diffi- 
dence, At least he knew that nothing he 
said was as idiotic as anything and 
everything said by Caruthers. 

“You really ought to see for yourself,” 
he wound up. “You ought to let me take 
you through our plant, and show you.” 

During dinner he was reminded, by 
a chance remark of Barbara’s about her 
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shop, that Caruthers had told him she 
did designing. This suddenly became 
exceedingly important. Just what did she 
do? What sort of designing? Where was 
the shop? How long had she had it? 

“The shop,” replied Barbara, “is on 
Madison Avenue, between Fifty-second 
and Fifty-third, It’s the littlest shop in 
New York, and the cutest, if I do say 
so as shouldn't, I’ve had it three years, 
and it’s called Bal Masqué, and we 
make fancy-dress costumes.” 

“Who's we?” 

“I am we,” Barbara said. “Then I’ve 
three girls who sew. I design.” 

“Fancy-dress costumes,” mused Jef- 
fry aloud. 

Barbara nodded. “And original ones. 
I have never in my life,” she added, 
buttering a roll, “turned out a Pierrette, 
and so help me, I never shall.” 

They went from dinner to a play, 
and from the theater to a supper club, 
and from that to another, and thence to 
a third. This was known as “giving Rod 
a whirl,” and was done by Barbara and 
Jeffry with the relentlessness of New 
Yorkers entertaining out-of-towners. 
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25 
By KATHERINE BRUSH 


A tremendous discovery undid the 


damage of his great failure 


“See here!” said Jeffry, sitting bolt 
upright excitedly, turning to her, “may- 
be you don’t have to go home yet, 
hmmm? You haven't had a thing to eat 
since dinner, and now it’s ——” 

“Four a. M.,” Barbara laughed. “I'd 
love to, Jeff. But — ask me again. I'm a 
business woman, you know. With an 
alarm clock.” 

It was plain that she was not to be 
persuaded. By forcing Barbara to repeat 
her refusal twice, thrice, more and more 
firmly, he reminded himself that she 
probably didn’t like him, really; he had 
been merely the lesser of two evils. 

There was a moment at the door of 
her apartment house when he. thought 
he might have been mistaken. Her lift- 
ed gray eyes were so seemingly sincere, 
her voice when she said, “I'll see you 
soon, Jeff?” sounded so as if she wanted 
to, that his breath came short, his pulses 
pounded, and he hoped again. 

“But tonight’s tonight!” he cried des- 
perately. “How do I know I'll ever ——” 
He broke off. Stared at her. Flung down 
her hands. He picked up his hat from 
the parquet floor where it had fallen, 
and rammed it on. “I’m sorry you were 
bored,” he said bitterly and strode to his 
cab and slammed himself in. 

An absurd performance. Two seconds 
afterward he knew that it had been; 
and shame boiled in him, and he 
writhed. What must she think of him? 
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He decided to torget her. He said to 
himself naively that there wasn’t any 
use getting interested in her. A girl like 
that, who counted her income in five 
figures and her suitors in three. He 
would put her out of his mind. And for 
all time. 

Having settled this, and emphasized 
it with a blow of his fist on the desk, he 
telephoned her and asked her to dine 
with him that evening. She couldn't, or 
wouldn’t. She had, she said, a previous 
engagement. She was terribly sorry; 
and would Jeffry surely try her again 
very soon? 

The next day, however, the sun was 
shining and the air was tonic and brisk, 
and it came to Jeffry, returning from an 
errand downtown in midmorning, that 
maybe she really had had an engage- 
ment, after all. She would. She was the 
kind that of necessity kept a little gilt- 
edged date book: “Bill, tea, Friday, 
five.” “Jimmy, luncheon, Monday, 
twelve.” You couldn’t expect to get her 
on two hours’ notice—or two days’ 
notice, even. 

In the office he sought a telephone 
behind a door that would lock and rang 
her at her place of business. He said, 
“This is Jeff Evans again,” and she said, 
“Oh, hel-lo there!” as if she was delight- 
ed that it was. 

“Listen,” he said, “when can you go 
to dinner, hmm?” 

“We-ell,” Barbara said, “let’s see. How 
is Saturday?” 

Saturday was not very good, because 
it was four days off; but Jeffry took it 
without argument. “Write. me down,” 
he directed, “in the little book.” 

Jeffry’s party for two was a smooth 
and flawless and wonderful thing, even 
surpassing anticipation. One couldn't, 
of course, anticipate Barbara. She was 
lovelier than one’s most bewitching vi- 
sions of her, more gracious than one’s 
fondest, brightest hopes. 

It was dawn when he took her home. 
They had been, as Barbara said, “Pretty 
nearly everywhere.” They had danced 
miles on rhythmic, obedient feet, called 
by the silver horns. 

Barbara said, “I don’t feel like talk- 
ing.” 
“I don’t either.” 

After a moment her hand pressed his. 
“You're so — comfortable, Jeff. It’s as if 
I'd known you — almost always.” 

Their kiss was brief, unpremeditated. 
One instant they were smiling at one 
another, blue eyes into gray in the half- 
light. The next their lips were touching, 
softly, swiftly like children’s lips. A kiss 
to remember the night, and to go with 
the dawn. 

Afterward they rode a little closer to- 
gether, they held hands a little tighter. 


SHORT STORY 


But there were no more kisses. Jeffry in 
that moment was wise with wisdom that 
later he marveled at..Too very wise to 
lose a fragrance ina flame. . 

When he reached home, Weary’s tel- 
egram was waiting: 


Kill the fatted calf Stop Dress the 
Avenue in flags and wrestle down the 
Murphy bed for good Stop I arrive to- 
morrow Century to take charge promo- 
tion our New York office Stop Appoint- 
ment very sudden but permanent and 
boy how swell Stop Meet me 

(Signed) Weary 


Jeffrey met him. He had had no sleep 
to speak of, and perhaps this fact ac- 
counted for the barely perceptible list- 
lessness of his welcome, the lack, in a 
degree or two, of the fervor that was 
fitting. Weary himself was looking very 
striking, very picturesque and brown 
and debonair. Jeff had forgotten that 
he looked like that. 

They taxied to Jeffry’s apartment, 
hemmed in by incredible baggage. 
Weary talked all the way, occasionally 
thumping and pummeling Jeffry, now 
and then uttering a war whoop of sheer 
young animal glee. They were going to 
have, he announced, the time of their 
lives, Parties? Hey! Hey! Jeffrey would 
say. For a starter, they were going to 
give up Jeffry’s apartment, and get a 
bigger and better one. 

“How, by the way,” said Weary, “are 
you fixed for women?” 

“I don’t know any,” said Jeffry. 

“What?” 

“Fact. I don’t.” 

“Not a one?” Weary was appalled and 
unbelieving. “Who were you out with 
last night, then?” he demanded. 

Jeffry bent over the pile of luggage. 
“Just some fellows. Fellows from the 
office.” 

Early in the morning, Weary betook 
himself to his new offices; and when 
they parted, Jeffry said, “If you get a 
chance during the day, drop over. I 
want you to meet my uncle, and see 
where I slave, and all.” 

Weary arrived about four in the after- 
noon. Jeffry, performing some duty in 
an outer office in which there were num- 
bers of youthful feminine clerks, was 
apprised of his coming by the little flut- 
ter that began at the door and went 
through the room like a breeze, tilting 
faces, sending hands to coiffures in a 
hurry. Weary was radiant, buoyant. He 
had much to tell. Everything was great. 
Everybody had been fine to him, and he 
was to have a corking private office 
with his name on the door — “The fel- 
low was lettering it when I blew in. 
And really very little to do. Really a 
pipe job, absolutely.” 
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He broke off and regarded the door, 
and Jeffry also regarded the door, say- 
ing, “Come in,” because someone had 
knocked. 

Barbara came in. Barbara in a tan 
dress and a small enchanting hat, with 
a pair of former foxes slanted around 
her shoulder. 

“Am I — interrupting?” she asked hes- 
itantly from the threshold. 

“Not at all,” said Weary before Jef- 
fry could speak. 

Barbara smiled at him; smiled at Jef- 
fry; came all the way in, and closed the 
door. “I was going by” — she addressed 
Jeffry —“and I thought I'd stop. You 
know you said any time I wanted to see 
the office —— ” 

“Of course,” agreed Jeffry, _ stiff- 
lipped. He looked at Weary. “This is 
Weary Haynes. Miss Kincaid.” 

“How-do-you-do?” said Barbara. 

“T'm very happy to meet you,” Weary 
said. 

They looked so like a magazine cover, 
that beautiful pair, shaking hands. 

“Take this chair,” directed Weary. He 
had become master of ceremonies, nat- 
urally and at once. 

“You're not interrupting,” he repeat- 
ed, beaming down at her. “I should say 
not! This isn’t a business conference — 
it’s part of reunion! To join which,” he 
assured her, “you are invited. Not to say 
urged.” 

“A reunion?” 

Weary nodded. “Jeff and I used to 
room together.” 

“Oh really?” 

“He hasn’t told you about me,” Weary 
deduced mournfully. “But then he didn’t 
tell me about you either. In fact” — here 
Weary fixed Jeffry with a stern accus- 
ing eye — “in fact I seem to recall his 
telling me, not twenty-four hours ago, 
that he didn’t know any girls in New 
York. How ‘bout that, Jeff?” 

“He forgot me,” Barbara proclaimed. 
She made a little face. “Just a girl that 
men forget,” she sighed mock-tragically. 

“Not men of sanity,” Weary said. 
“Never. Never in the world.” 

Jeffry showed them through the 
plant. He did it mechanically, stalking 
in and out of elevators, down long cor- 
“ridors ahead of them — pausing and 
turning when occasion demanded, say- 
ing, “This is the business office.” “Proof- 
readers in this room” — mere statements 
without elaboration. 

Every time he spoke he interrupted 
something amusing and bright that 
Weary was saying. Weary would cease, 
he and Barbara would look in and mur- 
mur appropriate comments; then they 
would move on, Weary resuming, Bar- 
bara listening’ appreciatively. The in- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Home Folks Influence 
H. S. Student Thinking 


IGH school students say that the 

family exerts the strongest influence 
on their thinking. Second strongest in- 
fluence is magazines and newspapers. 
These facts are revealed in the latest 
survey of the Institute of Student 
Opinion, a national polling organization 
composed of 1555 high school news- 
papers and sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazines. 

The survey question, voted upon by 
101,548 high: school students, and the 
percentage results, are as follows: 

“In your opinion, which of the follow- 
ing influences your thinking to the great- 
est extent?” 

Parents and other members of my 
family (38%); my school teachers 
(5%); my close friends (11.5%); 
community and student opinion (6% ); 
magazines and newspapers (17%); 
radio (10.5%); movies (3%); school 
books (1%); church (5%); don’t 
know (3%). 

After the poll had been taken, high 
school newspaper editors and reporters 
interviewed more than 5,000 student 
voters as to the reasons for their choices. 
According to the interviews, the largest 
number named their families as the 
greatest influence on their thinking, 
because of home discussions and the ad- 
vantage of different points of view. 
Others said they respected their parents’ 
judgment most. 

Typical of the reasons given tor 
choosing magazines and newspapers, 
as the greatest single influence on the 
thinking of youth, are: 

“Magazines and newspapers usually 
present both sides of a question and I 
can choose for myself. They give me a 
chance to examine an idea critically.” 

“It’s there and you read it for what 
it’s worth... . . If a point is missed, you 
can read it again.” 

Representative reason given by those 
who named their close friends as the 
strongest influence on their thinking: 

“We're of the same generation, Every- 
thing my friends do, we do together. 
We even think together.” 

Those who named radio said that 
they liked to listen to commentators and 
news broadcasts. Community and stu- 
dent opinion was rated first by some 
because, as they frankly admitted, they 
like to follow along with the crowd. 


Is your “high school newspaper a 
member of the Institute of Student 
Opinion? If not, speak to your student 
editor or faculty adviser. Application 
forms may be obtained from the In- 
stitute of Student Opinion, Scholastic 
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Prominent Artist Users of Strathmore: No. 6 of a Series 





Richard Taylor, famous creator of sophisticated cartoons for the 
NEW YORKER, and serious painter, uses Strathmore. 


Work with ease, speed and confidence 
on STRATHMORE 


Take your lead from the many top artists who use Strathmore. 
Strathmore Artist Papers are responsive in their qualities and 
adaptable to a wide variety of techniques. If you win a Scholastic 
award, done on Strathmore paper, you will be given an additional 
prize by the Strathmore Paper Company. Work with speed and ease, 
improve your chance for a double prize. Write for a free sample book. 
Remember, Strathmore Awards are additional prizes as follows: 


ist Prize, $15...for the winners of any of the 


lst prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prize, $10... for the winners of any of the 


2nd prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 


3rd Prize, $5... for the winners of any of the 


3rd prizes whose work was done on Strathmore. 


4th Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Packet... for the 
winners of any Honorable Mention whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


Paper is Part 


STRATHMORE 22:32 


of the Picture 








Magazines, 220 E. 42 St., New York 17. 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Mas-achusetts 





LIVE AND LEARN 





What's Your 


Biggest Problem? 


ERE are the three prize-winning let- 
ters of the “Live and Learn” Contest 
announced in an October issue. The 
many letters received from students were 
read and judged by Dr. George Lawton, 
consulting psychologist and editor of 
the “Live and Learn” department. 


FIRST PRIZE LETTER 


My biggest problem is getting along 
with my parents. I’m sure that I am not 
a case for a psychiatrist. Nor are my 
parents. But we seem unable to get 
along as normal people should. 

I'll start with my father because there 
is less to say about him. Our main source 
ot disagreement is the way he seems to 
think that because he is my father I 
should bow to his opinions on every- 
thing. I am perfectly willing to accept 
parental authority, but what I mean 
here is something different. 

Recently, in an obviously harmless 


discussion, he said something which I 
somehow couldn’t believe. It was some- 
thing which, if it were true, everyone in 
the country would know, or my father 
could not possibly. Because of this, I 
asked him where he got his information. 
When he refused to tell me, I told him 
I didn’t believe it. This touched off an 
atomic explosion about what he thinks 
of a girl who accuses her own father of 
deliberately lying to her, and how, when 
he was a boy, children respected the 
opinions of their parents. 

I do respect his opinions, but I feel 
that, since I am no longer in kindergar- 
ten, I should have a right to a few of 
my own. I think the world of my dad, 
and we have a lot of fun discussing 
things, but our discussions cease to be 
fun when this feeling enters in. 

Then there is my mother. At times 
she is perfectly reasonable, but at other 
times she seems to flare up over nothing. 





¥ Get your entries tn! 


STILL TIME ; 
to win one of the 24 Cash Prizes for A 
your pencil drawings PLUS a Spe- 
cial Supplementary Award! 


IN one of the a4 Cash Primes for your 
pencil drawings —in the 19th An- 


THERE’S 


nual Scholastic Awards Contest. And — 
win one of the Special Supplementary 
Awards — a Venus Drawing Pencil 
“Palette.” Every prise winner in 
classifications 1 through 18 (8ee 
Rules Booklet) will receive 
this kit of famous pencils. 


















(1) See your Art Instructor 
(2) Use the Professionals’ Pencil 


Yes, make sure your pencil renderings have full 
depth and “color” by using the pencils the profes- 
sional artists use — VENUS Drawing Pencils — in 
1y degrees or shades of black. 


VENUS ‘“az" 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 









She is always misinterpreting what I 
say and do into something I don’t mean 
at all, and, when I try to explain, she 
won't even listen. She never believes a 
thing I say, but she is always ready to 
believe anything bad she hears about 
me. She feels hurt if I don’t tell her 
things, yet she only laughs or lectures 
me, if I do. When I ask her something 
about sex, she is so “cagey” I wish I'd 
never asked. It seems rather unreason- 
able for her to expect me to unburden 
myself to her when she acts like this. 
She reads my mail, incoming and outgo- 
ing, although she should know that her 
actions will never inspire my confidence. 
Her constant harping gets as tiresome 
as singing commercials. I often doubt 
that she was ever a girl. 

I love my parents, and I truly want to 
get along with them. I realize that I 
am probably as much of a problem to 
them as they are to me, but I don’t 
think they realize that they are as much 
of a problem to me as I am to them, 

A Girl 
Walla Walla High School 
Walla Walla, Washington 


SECOND PRIZE LETTER 


I have a lot of immediate problems, 
but my main one concerns what I am 
going to do for a vocation. What am | 
going to do? I wouldn't know. I want to 
be an electrical engineer but, for all I 
know, I may be better suited for digging 
ditches! For instance, 1 thought | was 
pretty good at math— until | got in 
advanced algebra. | can’t seem to under- 
stand algebra. This is bad tor a pro- 
spective engineer, when math is so es- 
sential to his work. 

Another thing: In art | thought 1 was 
doing okay. But this year the teacher in- 
formed me that she had seen hen tracks 
with more composition than some 
ot my drawings. Atter caretul investiga- 
tion, 1 found that she was entirely cor- 
rect, So there 1 am, back in the old rut. 

Now, to get down to my problem: 
How am I going to find out what job Il 
am suited for? The school I go to doesn’t 
give aptitude tests, and on bended knees 
I can't make them tell me what score I 
made on the I-Q tests, although I sus- 
pect it to be about fifty. Could you tell 
me what to do about this? If not then 
W.P.A. here I come! 

Bob Rose 
Winfield High School 
Winfield, Kansas 


THIRD PRIZE LETTER 


I consider myself as industrious and 
hopeful of the future as any other Amer- 
ican youth, but my biggest problem is 
in being an American Negro youth. My 
ambitions and dreams are no different 
than those of thousands of others of my 
age, but because I am an -American 
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Negro, the road to success will hold 
more pitfalls for me than for the average 
youth. 
The American youth has every oppor- 
tunity to become a person of worth and 
acclaim. If he has education, no door is 
closed to him, and even without it, he is 
not destitute of opportunity to become 
a worth-while citizen. I, as a Negro, 
have the advantage of obtaining an edu- 
cation—to a certain extent. My ele- 
mentary and high school education has 
been assured me, but as I leave this 
realm, I am confronted with new prob- 
lems. The doors of some Americans col- 
leges are closed to me, and I will not be 
accepted in some positions, even though 
I may be well qualified for them. 
As a student in an American school, 

I arise each day to pledge allegiance to 
the American flag. One of its phrases 
reads: “One nation indivisible, with lib- 
erty and justice for all.” But I am not 
considered an equal. The blood of Ne- 
gro serch om been shed in the 
protection of American “ideals,” and at 
this moment, the American armies are 
in foreign countries teaching their way 
of life. But, if this way of life is no more 
successful in those far-off lands than it 
is at home in America, the world is not 
soon to become a better place in which 
to live. 

Wanda Parsons 

Roosevelt High School 

Dayton, Ohio 


Contest winners, whose letters are 
printed above, will receive: First Prize, 
$15; Second, $10; Third, $5 — all in 
Victory Savings Stamps. 

The following are winners of honor- 
able mention: Phyllis Templeman, 
Broadway H. S., Seattle, Wash.; Sue 
Morey, Evanston Township H. S., Evans- 
ton, Iil.; Betty Pratt, Lansing Eastern 
H. S., Lansing, Mich.; Leonard McLeod, 
Massy Hill H. S., Fayetteville, N. C.; 
John Hill, Winfield H. S., Winfield, Kan. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “““A Walk in the Sun. 
~vrThe Bells of St. Mary’s. “““They 
Were Expendable. “Saratoga Trunk. 
“The Spanish Main. ““Johnny in the 
Clouds. ““Adventure for Two. ““Miss 
Susie Slagle’s, “Kitty. “Spellbound. 
“Tomorrow Is Forever. “Shock. “The 
Man in Grey. “Diary of a Chambermaid. 
“Whistle Stop. ““Confidential Agent. 

Comedy: “She Wouldn’t Say Yes. 
~~~Colonel Effingham’s Raid. “What 
Next, Corporal Hargrove? “People Are 
Funny. ““Because of Him. 

Musical: “““The Harvey Girls. “Zieg- 
feld Follies. “Stork Club. ~“Yolanda and 
the Thief. “Mexicana, “Masquerade in 
Mexico. 

Mystery: “Cornered, “Danger Signal. 
“Behind Green Lights. ~“Mildred Pierce. 

Western: “Abilene Town. “San 
Antonio. “Frontier Gal. ““Dakota. 













Oatmeal Leads in 
3 Vital Elements 


Every Athlete Needs 


Read Why Famous Coaches 
Recommend QUAKER OATS 






ao 8 “Quaker Oats deserves a place on 
any athlete’s breakfast menu. Author- 
ities agree oatmeal is one of our best 
basic stamina foods.” So say Adolph 
Rupp, Ray Meyers, Nibs Price, 
“Pops” Harrison, Hugh Devore and 
many other famous coaches who rec- 
ommend Quaker Oats as a food that 
will help athletes star! 


Of all the world’s great cereals, 
whole grain oatmeal is most favored 
by nature in Protein for stamina, 
Vitamin B, for energy . . . and even 
in Food-Energy itself! It’s a great 
food to help you build solid muscles, 
to help you through when the going 
is rough! 


Enjoy a delicious hot Quaker Oats 
breakfast every morning. Quaker 
Oats is voted best tasting . . . voted 
BEST FOR YOU! 


Quaker Oats and Mother's Oats 
Are the Same 
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RISE AND SHINE! 


Do you come down to breakfast with your hair still in bobby 
pins, face still asleep — and a grumpy disposition showing? 
It's not the way to endear yourself to the home folks! The 
old cold-water treatment for face and neck is guaranteed to 
bring you out of the sleepy-time class. Next, down the hatch 
with two glasses of water. Dressing can be practically pain- 
less, if you've decided, the night before, what you're going to 
wear — and then laid everything out. Saves time, too. Before 
you show up for your Wheaties, don’t forget to extract the 
bobby pins and curlers — and do act alive! You don’t have 
to yakkity-yakkity-yak, but a pleasant “Good Morning” starts 
you and the family off in a friendly, rather than a feuding, 
mood. 


IS THAT YOU ALL OVER? 


Putting on a face is a very personal 
and private affair — or it should be. 
‘The nose-powdering stuff should be 
done in your own room — not in the 

living room, not in front of the big 

hall mirror, nor in the bathroom. You 
know how unpopular monopolizing that department can 
make you! And the blobs of powder and stray hairs that 
cling so tenaciously to the basin aren’t going to help mat- 
ters, either. (Shampoo-ers, please note: track down that last 
bit of hair and leave the basin spotless.) If you have one 
place for the make-up business, it eliminates the inconven- 
ience of having thirteen things scattered over the house, 
where you can’t find them when you want them. A bathroom 
maker-upper is always in a spot. Her date is waiting, and 
someone else in the family is doing a two hour soaking ses- 
sion in the tub! 

If you're protesting that the light is so much better in the 
bathroom, why not get a stronger bulb for your own lamp? 
Keep cosmetics in a make-up box, or use the section system 
in your top drawer. Thumb-tack into place the lower halves 
of different-size cardboard boxes, and line them with glazed 
wrapping or shelving paper in a pretty pattern. Divvy up 
your belongings and keep ‘em in place. Saves time and 
trouble! 
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BIG DRIP DEPT. 


Are you a member of the Nightly Laundry 
League? Members say their clothes last 
longer and look better! The only draw- 
back is that some “eager beavers” leave 
the bathroom so draped and dripping 
that you have to fight your way into the 
tub through a maze of wet wash! If there's 
only one bathroom and it’s small, don’t 
monopolize the space with your socks and 
undermentionables. Save larger items for 
f Saturday sessions and, when you do 
whisk out a few things at night, roll them in a towel for par- 
tial drying before you hang them up. Talk to Mom about a 
clothesline or drying rack in the “extra room” or kitchen. Or, 
after your wash is partially dry, hang it in your own room 
with papers on the floor, in case of last-minute drippings. 
Sweaters should be washed separately, of course. And 
they need special treatment because colors run so easily and 
because of the old shrinkage problem. Never soak sweaters; 
don’t even dawdle over the job. Wash quickly in lukewarm 
suds of mild soap — and lay-off rubbing with a bar-soap. 
Squeeze the sweater with your fingers, working the suds 
through the folds. Rinse thoroughly (twice, at least) in water 
of the same temperature, and squeeze (never twist or wring) 
out the water. Use a sweater form if you have one; other- 
wise, take the measurements before you wash the sweater, 
and shape it to size, while damp. 


CLOSET CONSCIOUS? 


Every smart gal knows her appear- 
ance depends on the upkeep of her 
clothes. But how many realize the 
importance of keeping clothes closets 
in good condition? If a closet is jam- 
packed full of clothes, your dresses 
won't look band-box when you put 
them on! The trick is to make a change with the seasons. 
Don’t have summer stuff cluttering up the closet in the winter- 
time, and vice-versa. Cottons are best stored laundered but 
unironed; woolens in mothproof bags or boxes. Be sure winter 
woolens are clean before they're moth-balled. 
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TRAIL BLAZING—HOME STYLE 


Could you be “tracked down” by the 

long, winding trail you leave? Geometry 

book on the kitchen table, baseball on 

@ top of the icebox, apple core on the 

radio, sweater on the sofa, notebook on 

4 the steps? This type of trail blazing is 

@ hard on your mother’s disposition — and 

hard on your clothes. Hang things up as 

¢ * soon as you shed them, and they won't 

@ lose their shape. Ties go on a rack, and 

remember, you roll up the knitted num- 

bers. Candidates for the laundry are chucked into the bag 

as soon as they're eligible — not tossed under the bed! Hang 

suit jackets on wooden (not wire) hangers, but first empty 

the pockets — to prevent sagging. Trousers are hung by the 

cuffs on a clip hanger. When they are ready for the press- 

ing business, you do the job! Better have your mother or 

older sister supervise the first attempt, but you take it from 

there. First, brush well and remove any spots with a good 

cleaner. While the iron is heating (3-4 minutes — no more) 

dampen a cloth to use in your pressing. It will have to be 

re-dampened a few times during the pressing process. Place 

folded trousers on the board — cuffs toward the narrow end. 

The cloth goes between the trousers and the iron to prevent 

shine or injury to the wool. Don’t bear down like a ten-ton 

truck when you come to the creases and don’t let the iron 
get too hot — you'll burn your britches behind youl 


MAKING YOUR MARK 


That Old Black Magic should be left 
strictly in the song department — and 
not on the bathroom towels. Making 
your Mark is all very well, but not 
with a ring around the tub nor with 
splashes of water all over the place. 
The general idea is to obliterate the 
fact that youve been inhabiting the bathroom at all! (Use 
the can of cleaner by the tub, that is!) You won't be wiping 
half the sand lot on Mother's best towels if you concentrate 
on getting off all the dirt in the soap-and-water process. 























CLOSE SHAVE 


A fellows best friend is his Dad or older brother, when it 
comes to the whens and hows of shaving. And almost every 
man has his favorite method — period. Some like electric 
razors, but most close shavers stick to the safeties or the old- 
fashioned straight razor. Some use brushless cream, others 
insist on shaving soap (or powder) and brush. The best ad- 
vice is to stop, look, and listen to your Dad — and ‘try his 
method first! For a close shave, a scientifically-tested method 
recommended by the Mellon Institute is a dash of cold water 
on the face (to stiffen the hair), shaving soap or cream, then 
with the safety razor blade heated by a quick dip in hot 
water, zip — you get a close clip! After-shave lotion is a 
matter of choice, but you don’t have “to smell like a rose” — 
new flavors are pine and outdoorsy. 


COLLECTION OBJECTION 


if the family frowns on your latest 
collecting venture — stamps, records, 
butterflies, plane models, or whatever 
it may be — it probably isn’t because 
they don’t appreciate your prize pos- 
sessions, but because they’re always 
falling over some of your paraphernalia — glass jars, albums 
or tools. Mom probably doesn’t welcome a crayfish alongside 
jelly on the pantry shelf! If you keep everything in your own 
room or the basement “shop” you'll find a warmer family re- 
ception to your collection. . : . Just for the records: if your 
favorite indoor sport. is record hoarding, you've probably 
learned the hard way what happens if you leave them un- 
protected. Don’t pile them carelessly on top of your desk or 
dresser where an accidental elbow can liquidate a collection 
of favorite “Bixes,” Hermans or Goodmans. It's better to 
knock together a rack and keep them upright. Leave them in 
their original wrappers, or keep squares of cardboard in 
between each one; it’s “scratch insurance” to your wax- 
works. Keep your collection well away from artificial heat 
and out of the direct sunlight. If a record is only slightly 
warped, you can straighten out the situation by placing it 
on a flat surface, weighted down with other records, and 
leaving it there for a couple of days. 














Imagine! Now you can have clothes and 
linens —even a room—to match your 
dreams. And you can win a cash prize — 
and have fun doing it! Prang Textile Colors 
are successfully used by pupils in the first 
grade — it’s really quick, profitable, and 
fascinating fun. These gay colors wil] not 
stiffen the cloth— may be washed or dry 
cleaned, and will make inexpensive mate- 
rials look like stunning creations. 


Send for this booklet! 


“DO IT YOURSELF” contains - simple 
directions, as well as countless suggestions 
for decorating clothes and accessories in 
colorful matching designs. It also gives out- 
standing ideas for room decoration. Send 
25c today, and we will include a new 
sheet of designs. 


$900 CASH PRIZES 


Ask your teacher about the American 
Crayon Textile Design Contest, and the 
Textile, Poster and/Pictorial Awards we 
are sponsoring in Scholastic Awurds 
Contest. ° 


Be sure to send 25c today for the “DO IT 
YOURSELF” booklet —it will help you 
win a cash prize. 


$-12 












Fumble 


(Continued) 


spection tour took twenty minutes. 

Jeffry was glad when it was over, and 
- that they were glad. It had been 
at. 

Then Barbara consulted a dot of a 
watch set in diamonds and platinum, 
and said she must go. 

“So must I,” Weary echoed, rising in- 
stantly. He took up his hat and con- 
fronted Jeffry. “Can you break off now, 
old man? Or will I see you later?” 

“Later,” Jeffry said, because he could 
fee] they wanted him to say that. 

He gave them a ten-minute start. 
Then he, too, left, and went home. 
Weary’s trunks had been delivered at 
the apartment and dumped in the living 
room. Two of them. Very big ones. He 
sat and gazed at them. 

Weary joined him. He was in high 
spirits. “Hullo!” he said. “What ho! And 
how is Lambert and Company’s pride?” 
He began ridding his pockets of letters 
and change, his watch and his wallet, 
laying them all on Jeffry’s chiffonier. 
“I’m late,” he observed, “because I took 
the Glorious Baby to tea.” 

“You did?” said Jeffry. 

“Yeah, I did.” Weary, in the act of 
unfastening the fraternity pin from his | 
vest, wheeled around. “Say,” he said, 
“what was the idea? Why didn’t you 
tell me about her?” 

“I —didn’t think,” Jeffry answered 
with difficulty, “I don’t know her very 
well ——” 

“Don’t you like her?” 

For a.racking instant Jeffry thought 
he was going to make a fool of himself 
on Weary’s mercy, crying, “Like her? 
I love her! Oh, let her alone, will you, 
Weary? Give me a chance!” He had to 
fight to keep this back. , 

“She’s all right,” he said indifferently. 

“She’s marvelous!” Weary declared. 
“If you weren't such an old womaa- 
hater —” He left the sentence there. He 
thought a minute, unbuttoning his vest 
with absent fingers. “Well,” he said, 
“then there’s no reason why I shouldn’t 
press my suit, as they say in the sub- 
titles? . . . Much as it needs it,” he 
added, holding out the corners of his 
vest, “I do not mean the suit you see 
before you.” 

“No reason,” said Jeffry tonelessly, 
“as far as I'm concerned. 

Then. he was the onlooker. He was 
the confidant, the ear, for Weary’s de- 
tailed reports of progress. He was the 
mutual friend to whom they said, 


“Come on along with us, Jeff. We'd love|’ 


to have you!” He rarely went. The pain 
of staying at home alone and following 
them in his mind was torturous; but the 
pain of watching them — so magnificent, 











so right together — was worse. 


Money! Honor! 
An Art Career! 
Here’s Your Chance! 


AL, me: ww. 4 
IN GENERAL DESIGN 


or 


FINGER PAINTING 





With just a little effort on your part you may 
be one of the many lucky students to capture 
@ cask prize — bring honor to your school — 
and get a good start on an interesting co- 
reer. Everyone who submits an entry gains 
something — for the experience you win may 
later prove even more valuable than money. 
So try — try — try! There's still time. 


$225 CASH PRIZES 
FOR GENERAL DESIGN 


$75 CASH PRIZES 
FOR FINGER PAINTINGS 


You may enter a design for any purpose and 
for any kind of material — paper, fabric, 
wood, plastic, linoleum, oilcloth, metal. And 
Finger Painting is easy. So get busy! 


THESE FREE BOOKLETS 
WILL HELP YOU 


You'll need a copy of the Awards Rule 
booklet supplied by Scholastic Magazine. 
You'll also find it helpful to send to Binney 
& Smith Co. for free “S.A.” booklets show- 
ing how to use Gold Medal art products. 


THESE GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS 
WILL HELP YOU 


Crayola Wax Crayons, Artista Tempera, Ar- 
tista Water Colors, Artista Powder Paint, 
Perma Pressed Crayons, Pos-Ter-Art Colored 
Chalk Crayons, Shaw Finger-Paint. All are 
Gold Medal products. 





Sponsored by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
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They were together constantly, tea- 
ing, dining, dancing. They went to foot- 
ball games away from town. Once they 
attended a week-end party in Connecti- 
cut. It was during this week-end that 
Jeffry went one night and looked at the 
river. He did it because it seemed the 
thing for a man as wretched as he was 
to do; he was amazed to find when he 
got there that he had no real inclination 
to throw himself in. 

Weary was always talking about her. 
Discussing, speculating, asking advice. 

“She’s the funniest girl,” he assured 
Jeffry once. “No fooling now, she is. 
For instance —she won't let me kiss 
her. Can you imagine a girl like that?” 

“No,” said Jeffry. 

Weary reddened. “Rats!” he said. “I 
didn’t mean—I didn’t mean me, for 
heaven's sake! I meant, can you imagine 
a girl that simply won't be kissed in 
this age of quick and easy osculation?” 
He grew reflective. “Sometimes,” he re- 
marked, “sometimes I think she must 
be in love with somebody.” 

“Who?” 

“I haven’t an idea. Have you?” 

“No,” said Jeffry. And he hadn't. 

His lease expired on the first of No- 
vember, and he and Weary moved. The 
new apartment was spacious and ex- 
pensive — too expensive, Jeffry thought. 
Weary, however, was deaf to all pro- 
tests. 

“Pipe down,” he said. “It’s a short life. 
Why spend it where the plaster’s dirty?” 

They bought new furniture, carpets 
and curtains, and the effect was good. 
But it didn’t suit Weary. On the Sunday 
afternoon when they were finally set- 
tled, their last book tucked in place, 
their final picture hung, he paced 
around, hands in his trousers’ pockets, 
scowling into corners and at the walls. 


“It could be better,” he said. “It needs 


‘something. I don’t know just exactly 


what, but something — Barbara’ll know,” 
He concluded. “By the way, have we 
got cakes, and all that junk? She’s com- 
ing to look the place over.” 

Jeffry sat motionless for a moment. 
Then he shambled to his feet. “We've 
got cakes, I guess. There’s tea in that 
can marked ‘Sugar,’ and sugar around 
somewhere. Cream on the ice. If you 
want lemons, I'll stop at Luigi’s on my 
way out and have some sent ——” 

“You're not going out?” 

“Sure. Why not?” 

“Oh, now, Jeff,” said Weary earnestly, 
“stick around. You ought to be here. 
It's your place as well as mine, you 
know.” 

“But it’s — your girl.” 

There was a slight pause. Then Jef- 
fry strolled on into his bedroom, rolling 
down his sleeves ‘as he went. He felt 
aimless, He’ had to tell himself, with 


(Continued on page 37) 











You can stop this game 


with one finger! 


Driving feet thundering down the 
arena floor— 


Crazy,ear-splitting cheers, a ball 
shooting out towards the basket— 

And click—with a flick of your 
finger you stop everything just as 
it is! 

You leave men clawing the air, 
a moment of rare excitement cap- 
tured forever in another thrilling 
picture. That’s the wonder of pic- 
tures: they form a permanent rec- 
ord of the thrills of your life. 


And it’s easy to get plenty of 
good pictures when you use de- 
pendable Ansco film. 

For Ansco films have “wide lati- 
tude,” a quality which makes your 
picture taking simpler and more 
certain. 


Even if you make small, acci- 
dental errors in adjusting the lens 


diaphragm or shutter, you still 
get good pictures with Ansco film. 


Always make sure the film is 
Ansco—for better pictures, always! 


Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. General Sales Offices, 
New York 18, N. Y. 





ASK FOR 





Ansco 


FILM + CAMERAS 

















* POPULAR 


numbered 
points 


It’snowonderthat theEsterbrook 
Fountain Pen is a leading favorite 
on college and prep school cam- 
puses. It’s the only pen with a 
choice of 33 numbered point 
styles ...a point for every pur- 
pose. That makes it the most 
practical pen for school work . . . 
a pen that’s ready for any assign- 
ment ... it always offers the right, 
point for the way you write. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 





a “go steady” or not to “go steady” 
. . } that is the question .. . 
whether ’tis nobler in the mind to 
suffer the uncertainties about next 
Friday’s date . . . or to take battle 
‘gainst these monopolists who want 
you for their own. Yes, that’s the pri- 
ority question. Do we battle or do 
we suffer? What are the whys and 
wherefores? 


Q. Is it all right for a boy who's “go- 
ing steady” to flirt with other girls? 


A. You gave yourself away on that 
one! If you have ideas about what fun 
it would be to kid with Lucy, or take 
Jane out for a coke, or invite Carol to 
dance, you aren’t completely converted 
to the “going steady” school. 

Maybe you “go steady” because the 
gang does, but your fancy is stil] free 
and footloose. Which means that you'll 
be in hot water any day. Or that “going 


steady,” for you, will become a tag 
tacked onto your relationship with the 
heart throb of the moment, But, why 
hang a tag where it doesn’t belong? If 
you have to sport a label, why not 
“Fancyfree” or “Still Looking”? 

If you're not cut out along “old faith- 
ful” lines, there’s no use kidding your- 
self, And it’s a downright shame to kid 
the girl who thinks you're her steady. 
As to your datability, most girls won't 
turn a cold shoulder on the invites be- 
cause you haven’t promised to love them 
forever after. In fact, “no strings at- 
tached” usually makes you more inter- 
esting. Girls see you still as a possible 
conquest. 


Q. I don’t like the idea of “going 
steady,” but how else can a girl be sure 
of having dates? 


A. Okay, so you're sure of dates. 
But, if you feel you wouldn’t rate the 
phone calls and milkshakes without 
shackling someone to your side, isn’t 
there a weak cylinder in your motor? 
Aren’t you minus something that’s going 
to stall you sooner or later? 

Better tactics would be to check up 
on the chatter, the dancing, the groom- 
ing — whatever it is that makes you 
afraid to buck the open competition. 
Then you'll always be a good date in 
any man’s language. You won't say 





feebly, “I don’t like to go steady, but 


Don’t Fence Me In sounds silly when 
you made the fence “going steady.” 





BOY dates GIRL 


Q. I like Russ better than the other 
boys I know. I admit that neither of us 
have thought of a lifetime proposition. 
But, what's wrong with “going steady” 
for the time being? 


A. Nothing’s wrong with it, but a lit- 
tle silly, isn’t it? To say “going steady” 
and “for the time being” in the same 
sentence? 

If three boys ask you for dates and 
you like Russ best, there’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t date Russ most often, 
But, you can do this without tagging 
yourself “Private Property.” 

The fact that you date Russ often 
proves that you prefer his company. 
Yet, you aren’t hogtied so that there are 
scenes and misunderstandings on that 
future Saturday night when you want 
to accept another date. Or when Jane 
wants you to go out with her cousin. Or 
when the gang from a neighboring high 
school invites you to a picnic. No bind- 
ing promises made . . . no promises to 
break. Meantime, devote yourself as ex- 
clusively to Russ as you choose. You 
see, you can almost eat your cake and 
have it! 

In most small high schools, when 
you've been dating one boy quite regu- 
larly, your friends know which sleeve 
your heart is on. The other boys don’t 
howl too loudly when they know Russ 
already has his foot in the door. So, why 
go to the trouble of fencing yourself in 
unnecessarily? Remember, comes the 
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day when neighboring pastures do look 
greener, it’s easier to stroll eastwards or 
westwards, if you don’t have to knock 
down that fence. 


Q. When a boy and girl are “going 
steady,” should the girl put her arm 
around the boy’s neck when he’s driv- 
ing? Or let him drive with one hand? 


A. You're “going steady.” No one’s 
arguments nor your own logic can con- 
vince you of another course of action. 
So, then — how to behave as someone's 
steady? That isn’t tough to answer if 
you think a minute. Good taste is always 
good taste. Manners and good sense 
don’t vary for steadies and casual 
friends. 

One-handed driving is neither prac- 
tical nor safe, even if the lady along- 
side a fellow is his grandmother! A boy's 
mind can be distracted far from high- 
way matters if his other arm is cuddling 
you. And it doesn’t help his concentra- 
tion, if you supply the cuddling. 

Nor, is it merely a question of one- 
handed driving. What you're really say- 
ing is “How many privileges can you 
assume just because you say you're ‘go- 
ing steady’?” Does that make it all right 
for you and Tracy to stroll the school 
corridors, arms entwined around each 
other’s waists? Does it mean Peg and 
Hal are entitled to amble off to a corner 
for a little interchange of affection at 
Margo’s party? Or that all your sen- 
tences have to begin, “Joe and I. . .”? 

You know the answers. It’s never 
good strategy to flaunt your affections 
on the school premises for benefit of 
faculty and strangers, A party is never 
a place for intimate twosomes. Besides, 
what makes you think the other kids 
want to witness your private lives and 
loves? As for the “Joe and I” kind of 
talk, no interesting person can afford to 
sound as if there were only two people 
in the world. It’s both vain and rude. 

“Go steady,” if you choose. But, don’t 
make it an excuse for sidestepping your 
best behavior. If he’s the right sort of 
steady, your best isn’t too good for him. 


If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, and would like 
them to be answered on this page, write 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please do not ask for personal answers 
by letter nor enclose postage stamps. 
Write a month in advance on questions 
relating to proms and special dates. The 





mail bag is that full! 


How to be her particular extra-curricular 





1. Before school, prepare to make progress 
with your one-and-only by arraying your- 
self in an Arrow Ensemble. Won't this make 
her heart beat faster: a handsome Arrow 
Shirt! And this: a colorful Arrow Tie! And 
this: a crisp Arrow Handkerchief! 





3. At dismissal, steer her to the jam session 
in the school gym. Now that she can get a 
proper eyeful of your Mitoga-fit Arrow 
Shirt, you're really beamed to her wave 
length. (Arrows are Sanforized-labeled, too 
—shrinkage less than 1%.) 





2. There goes the lunch bell! Now direct 
her to some comparatively quiet nook in 
the lunchroom. Notice that over-the-table 
look she gives to your smooth-fitting Arrow 
Collar. ..to that perfect knot (engineered 
by a special lining) of your Arrow Tie. 





4. DARN! Gives you all her time in school, 
but she still spends her evenings with an- 
other Arrow Collar Man! MORAL: A woman 
is a sometime thing. But the outfits at your 
Arrow dealer’s are always dependable. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Handkerchiefs + Underwear + Sports Shirts 
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GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 





Sorority Pins and Rings. 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE eg. “ys 
312A Fulton St., New York 7, N. 
Prices subject to 20% Fed. Sales “hy 























HUNTING & FISHING 


is a monthly magazine crammed 
full of hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, dog and boating stories 
and pictures, invaluable infor- 
mation about guns, fishing 
tackle, game laws changes, best 
places to fish and hunt—count- 


HUNTING 
FISHING , 


less ideas that will add more 
fun to your days afield 
Special Trial Offer 


Send 25c¢ in stamps or coin and 
we will send you Hunting & 
Fishing for six months 


HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
Boston, Mass. 














$10.00 WORTH OF 


wow!! FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


500 fore: stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 
from c ch missions, other sources. Africa. America. 
Australia, China, Philippines, oa, Indies, ‘and other 
few ti . airmaiis, c— 

cataloging up to 25c or more ‘each! Biases: value 
oe o — find something 


= od serious approval 
oll ay if actighted. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 
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Pool Shark 


He churns through the water, this 14-year 
whiz; 

Every long-distance record, he’s giving the 
biz 


He’s greater than Tarzan; always aiming 
to please, 
And knocks out those A’s with the great- 
est of ease. 
How does he do it? He says with a jig: 
“I can’t help winning cause my feet’s so 


big!” 


N land, 15-year-old Jimmy McLane, 

of Akron, Ohio, is just one of the 
2,701,000 American high school boys 
who are hacking their way through ge- 
ometry and elementary Latin. 

At sea—or, better yet, in a pool — 
Jimmy is a rip-snortin’ wonder. He is 
the youngest champion in the history 
of men’s swimming. Holder of the na- 
tional 800 and 1,500 meters titles, 
Jimmy is on his way to being the great- 
est long-distance swimmer of all time! 

The young pool shark looks no more 
like a swimmer than Boris Karloff re- 
sembles Miss America. His 134 pounds 
are scrawnily scattered over 5 feet 9 
inches. But his wild black hair, flashing 
blue eyes and faceful of freckles spell 
p-e-r-s-o-n-a--i-t-y. 

Jimmy has been swimming for five 
years. His older sister, Noel, who is 17, 
gave him his start. A swifty in the water 
herself, she lured Jimmy to the Fire- 
stone Swimming Club. 

The Firestone coach, Harold Minto, 
took one look at Jimmy’s size 10% feet, 
and started raving. For swim purposes, 
the feet were as good as frog webbing. 

All Jimmy could do at the time was 





Press Association 


Champ Jimmy McLane, of Buchtel 
High, Akron, O. — no swooning, pliz. 


paddle. But Coach Minto went to work 
on him. In six months, Jimmy developed 
the terrific kick which experts now mar- 
vel at. 

After three years of hard practice, 
Jimmy was ready for the boys’ long- 
distance championship. He won easily, 
churning the three miles in record- 
breaking time. 

A week later Jimmy entered the na- 
tional senior long distance event. Oppos- 
ing him were the defending champ, 
Paul Maloney, and the great star of the 
Ohio State University team, Keo Na- 
kama. 

The little tadpole beat both bull- 
frogs! 

The McLanes are baffled over Jimmy’s 
success, Except for sister Noel, none of 
the family can do much in the water ex- 
cept bathe. Dad can just about stay 
afloat. Mom can’t swim a stroke. And 


kid-sister Kate, aged 8, hasn’t even made 
up her mind whether to go out for it. 

Meanwhile, Jimmy continues to prac- 
tice two hours every morning, except 
Sundays. In the afternoon, he attends 
Buchtel High School, where he is a 
sophomore. 

Far from being the dumb-athlete 
type, Jimmy is a straight-A student. 
That doesn’t include Latin, however, As 
far as the pool shark is concerned, 
Latin should have remained a dead 
language. 

Even though he eats like a horse, 
Jimmy may well turn out to be the 
greatest swimmer in our history. He is 
working on speed now, and has already 
broken several American records over 
220 yards. 

That means, in 1956, you may expect 
to find him swinging through the Holly- 
wood jungles, beating his chest and 
howling like an ape, Tarzan style. That's 
the fate of all swim champs. 

Mitt the people. Joe Louis and Billy 
Conn will say it with boxing gloves on 
June 19 in the Yankee Stadium (N.Y.). 
The fight is expected to draw $3,000,- 
000—a record. Our pick — Joe to kayo 
Billy in about six rounds. 

Foul play. In the Atlanta-McLean 
basketball game in Illinois early this 
season, 99 fouls were called! Atlanta 
sank 16 of 53 charity tosses; McLean 
made 16 of 46. losing 54-39. Since five 
fouls disqualify a player, at least 15 
men must have been tossed out of the 
game! ‘ 

Good Medich-cine. Mike Medich, 6-5 
center of Cleveland (Ohio) Benedictine 
High, scored 59 points as his team 
licked Cleveland West, 75-29. He hit 
for 27 field goals and five three throws. 
He has been averaging about 30 points 
a game. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





























* “Well, if you're like Garth Williams, distin- 


— illustrator of best-selling “Stuart 
it 


tle,” you éxecute him in Higgins Ink, for 
every shade of your meaning, every aspect of 


your purpose is shown in true 
value and perspective 
when execut 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 





with Higgins American Drawing Inks. Higgins Inks 
are the master medium—giving complete control and facility of use, 


adding character to every line, bringing precision performance to 
the point of your pen. 
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Fumble 


(Continued) 


words in his mind, just what to do. 
Comb hair. Tie tie. . . . 

“Jeff!” 

“What?” 

Weary was sitting on the divan, look- 
ing solemn. Looking at Jeffry. “You ass,” 
he said, “she’s in love with you.” 

Jeffry merely stared at him. 

“Heaven help me,” said Weary, “for 
telling you. She made me swear I 
wouldn’t — but you'll never wake up 
and hear the birdies sing unless | do. 
I'm convinced of that.” 

“What,” asked Jeffry, “are you talk- 
ing about?” 

“I'm talking about Barbara. She's in 
love with you. Love,” Weary repeated. 
“L-o-v-e. Amo, amas, amat—and all 
that sort of thing. Gosh! Have I got to 
beat it in? What is that object you call 
your head? Just a parking place for 
teeth? Or does it work?” 

“Say what you said again,” said 
Jeffry. 

“She’s in love with you.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“She told me!” said Weary, his pa- 
tience frayed. “She told me the first — 
no, the second time I ever saw her. I 
tried to sell myself —and what hap- 
pened? I got enlisted! Committee of 
one, to try to make you jealous — so 
you'd wake up.” He made a wry face. 
“But you! — blind, dumb and uncon- 
scious you —— ” 

“Wait,” begged Jeffry, “wait a min- 
ute.” He was thinking hard; his lips 
were moving. “She —she could have 
had ——” 

He stopped, overcome; and in that 
dazzling split second, all his ideas about 
himself shifted as a backfield shifts, in 
one swift simultaneous leap. He was in 
place again, mentally. He had courage 
once more, and faith in himself. For the 
man whom Barbara preferred to Weary 
~ to Weary! — well, that man could not 
be such a dud, after all. 

He lifted his gleaming eyes and met 
Weary’s eyes, which had watched him 
with affection from the divan. 

“Eureka!” said Weary. “It penetrates. 
At last it penetrates! And” — his voice 
softened — “you're crazy about her, 
aren’t you? I wasn’t sure. She was pretty 
sure, but I wasn’t absolutely. I see now.” 
He stood up. “This baby,” he declared, 
tapping his chest, “will get the lemons. 
He may even pick them, so don’t expect 
him soon.” 

For fully three minutes after the door 
banged shut, Jeffry stayed in his chair. 
He was seeing things he had not seen. 
He was understanding things he had 
misunderstood. He was steeping him- 
self in heavenly realization. Then he 
thought of the time. 


He bolted into his bedroom, changed 
his suit, borrowed a shirt of Weary’s, 
shaved. He emerged immaculate, rushed 
to the kitchenette, and there wildly 
broke things and upset things. Presently 
his jaw set hard, and he marched to the 
telephone. He called up his uncle. 

“Listen,” he said, “I’ve just been 
thinking, and — well, the fact is — I've 
got to have more money. A whole lot 
more,” he insisted stubbornly. “I ——” 
He swallowed. “I'll quit if I don’t —” 

“Now why,” crowed his uncle, “why 
in tarnation didn’t you say so before?” 

When his feet moved again, it was 
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off at a tangent into his bedroom. He 
dug into the depths of his lowest bureau 
drawer, and by and by he dragged out 
something. Something woolen and blue. 
And lettered in white. 

He bore this into the living room and 
arranged it on a chair back. Carelessly, 
as if he had just taken it off. Yet care- 
fully, with the letter showing . . . so 
that, in case no one had told her, she 
would know that he had been a football 
player. 





Reprinted by permission of Cosmopolitan 
and the author. 
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Great Moments of 


THE WAR! 








WENTY-SIX great war pic- 

tures! Thrill-packed action 

shots taken by combat cameramen 

from all the Armed Forces. Full- 
color cover of this new book shows 
famed U.S.S. Missouri's guns in 
action! All this, plus the exciting 
story of photography at war! Ask 


your local GRAFLEX Dealer for 
a FREE copy, or send 10c, to cover 
handling, to Room 46, GRAFLEX, 
Inc., Rochester 8, New York 
(Formerly The Folmer Graflex 
Corporation). 


VISIT Grafiex Information Centers — At 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. and 
3045 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


NB GRAFLEX poe oro picture 
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Could Be 


The Journal of the AMA reports this 
incident at the Mayo Clinic: A lady 
psychiatrist was questioning a patient 
and asked, “What would you say 
would be the difference between a lit- 
tle boy and a dwarf?” 

The patient thought a while and said: 
“Well, there might be a lot of dif- 
ference.” 

“What, for instance?” asked the psy- 
chiatrist encouragingly. 

“Well,” replied the patient, “the 
dwarf might be a girl.” 


The Complete Rascal 


Some summer people in Maine were 
looking for a better quality of milk than 
their regular man supplied. They trans- 
ferred their order to a French farmer in 
the neighborhood. Their regular dairy- 
man was quite indignant. 

“That Frenchman!” he exclaimed. 
“He is utterly dishonest. He will stoop 
to any trick. Why, he will even put 


cream in his milk in order to sell it.” 
Religious Digest 


Economy Size 


“I'm not fat, I just come in the econ- 
omy size.” — Fats Waller 


So There! 


A group of GIs were getting their 
first furloughs. The sergeant cautioned 
them that they might be called back un- 
expectedly. He warned them that fail- 
ure to leave for camp immediately on 
receipt of the telegram could be con- 
strued as disregard of military orders, 
negligence, and absence without leave. 

“In time of war,” he concluded, “it 
may even be punishable by death. And, 
besides, you won’t get any more fur- 
loughs.” 


Brilliant Solution 


The director of a radio show wanted 
to get the sound effect of water being 
poured out of a barrel onto some boards. 
The sound effects men tried peas on 
oiled paper, but that wasn’t it. They 
tried dropping pins on a taut square of 
silk, and that wasn’t it. 

Finally, a quiet fellow who was 
standing nearby, said, “Suppose you 
try pouring water out of a barrel onto 
some boards.” 

They did and that was it. 


Wall Street Journais 


Times Change 


A GI, stranded on the West Coast, 
was overheard talking to another GI in 
the same fix. “When I was a kid,” he 
sighed, “I used to play with trains at 
Christmas and wish I were a soldier. 
Now I play with soldiers and wish I 


were a train!” 
Walter Winchell 











PAINT TO WIN 


Take a tip from experi- 
enced painters: never 
handicap yourself with 
inferior material. Use the 
material leading profes- 
sionals use — Grumbacher 
Pre-tested Oi] Colors. 
These colors are tested in 
actual use by experts and 
noted painters. You'll do 
your best — and have more 
fun painting — with Grum- 
bacher Oils and Brushes 














T’S “all aboard who are going aboard” with en- 
tries for the M. Grumbacher Memorial Award 
—the National Scholastic Competition for Oils. 
Remember that all paintings must be received in 
Pittsburgh by midnight March 28th. (See booklet 
for closing dates on regional contests.) And re- 
member what this famous award offers: national 
prestige plus worthwhile cash prizes — Ist Prize, 
$50; 2nd, $25; 3rd, $15; 5 honorable mentions of 
$5 each. So start painting now! And good luck! 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Manufacturers of Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 
464 West 34th Street 


New York 1, N. Y. 
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itudy Erickson, Beverly Hills (Calif.) H. 8 


“Mmm, Jones is certainly absorbed in his work.” 


Prescription for Culture 


George Denny, the Moderator on the 
Town Meeting of the Air, tells this one. 

Dr. William Lyon Phelps was always 
at his best during the question period 
that followed his lectures. One time the 
audience was asked to hand up a num- 
ber of written questions, relating to 
current books and plays. By mistake, 
one lady sent up her grocery list. 

Solemnly Mr. Denny read off the list 
to Dr. Phelps, item by item: “One doz. 
oranges, corn flakes, whole wheat 
bread, two doz. eggs, bananas, and but- 
ter.” 

Dr. Phelps listened gravely, and 
without change of expression, com- 


mented: “I recommend them all.” 
Quote 


Presidential Wit 


Woodrow Wilson, despite his sober 
disposition, possessed a quick wit. One 
day, during an animated conversation, 
his glasses slipped down perilously near 
the end of his nose. 

“Your glasses are almost on your 
mouth,” a friend warned. 

“That’s all right,” Mr. Wilson an- 
swered with a smile. “I want to see what 
I'm talking about.” 


Banking 


This Mechanical Age! 


The vicar in an English village, after 
several unsuccessful attempts, finally 
succeeded in cornering one of the 
younger members of his flock. 

“Er — William,” he said, “I am afraid 
I must talk to you. I — er — have heard 
that you have been raising false hopes 
in the hearts of several maidens. If 
rumor does not lie, you are engaged 
to one girl in this village, another in 
Little Mudford, another in Ditchley, 
and heaven knows how many more. 
How do you account for this sort of 
thing, William?” 

Will grinned uneasily, hung his head, 
and scuffed the ground. Then he looked 
up at the vicar and explained. “Well, 


you see, parson, I’ve got a bicycle.” ’ 
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Send for this big 
-22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 


Here's your chance to get — prac- 
tically as a gift — a big, complete, 
up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
nitions, and 12 special sections, 
including a digest of military and 
naval facts. Just mail 15c and two 
empty 5c Planters Bags or 15¢ 
and one empty 10c Planters 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
a copy will be sent promptly. 

















1301 SURF AVE., Dept. 


g FREE cece tues. 
14K GOLD FINISH 


BASKETBALL 


75c Plus 15¢ Tax. Also Avail- 
18-inch Chain—Price $1.25 
Tax. WE PAY POSTAGE. 
FREE NEW CATALOG 
TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
56-8, BROOKLYN (24), Ww. ¥. 


able on 
Plus 25¢ 





ZOWIE-E-E! 





A BARREL OF FUN 
FOR ONLY A DIME!?! 
[D STATES STAMPS--absotute 
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Key to What's Your RQ? 
l-c; 2-b; 3-c; 4d; 5-a. 


Answers to “Whaddyuno” 
1-k; 2-a; 3-e; 4-f; 5-d; 6-h; 7-i; 8-j; 9-1; 
10-b; 11-g; 12-c. 








Senior Scholastic 





A National Magazine for the high 
school classroom published weekly 
during the school year (32 issues). 
Contents copyright 1946 by Scho- 
lastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permis- 
sion. Indexed in Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Member Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 
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Attention! Contestants: 
THESE ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 
—to prepare winning 
contest material; 
—to shape your pro- 
fessional art career. 






helpful books for 
imost every contest division 
ART AND USE OF THE POSTER $1. 
ART OF CARTOONING $1. 
ART OF LETTERING FOR 
REPRODUCTION $ 
CREATING DESIGN $ 
INK, PEN AND BRUSH $ 
PASTEL PAINTING 5 
and many others—write tor lists. 
See your favorite art, book or de- 
partment store, or order direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


80 East lth Se. New York 























With a’ tip” 4 
for every line 
that youll say 


Ordst SPEEDBALIS fom Your Dealer 


Write today for Speedball! Charts on Pen 


lettering . include 6* to cover postage . 
at pen Le. Camden, NLUSA 
< 








a, 1846—GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE CENTENNIAL—1946 coe 











Abad suddenly a wonderland of light. 


It was an unforgettable sight that greeted the crowds _ he had equipped a new glass factory to turn them 
at the Chicago Columbian Exposition, back in out by the hundreds of thousands! 


May, 1893. Here again, George Westinghouse in this historical 
For suddenly 250,000 incandescent lamps — more light demonstration proved the vision and ability of 

than there were in all the rest of America at that time a great engineer. 

— blazed in the night. They transformed the World’s The lighting of the Columbian Exposition was a 

Fair Grounds into a gleaming wonderland of light. brilliant spectacle—and an important one, for it 
George Westinghouse had done it again. Over- launched for all time the new age of electric lighting. 


coming tremendous obstacles, he had accomplished 
the “impossible” . . . in one short year. 
Using an entirely new principle, this great inventor- 


inser hed developed letel wae of . h 
See ceisealiiney tar taenten Ueepgee tant. Rad V Vestin OuSe 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES Orrices EVERYWHERE 
\atuliidiny, 


TODAY — the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, one of many com- 
panies founded by this great inventor, makes incandescent lamps in 
all sizes, from tiny “grain of wheat” surgical lamps to high-power 
flood lights ... fluorescent lamps that glow without flicker .. . high- 
intensity mercury lamps for industrial use . . . Sterilamps* that kill 
air-borne bacteria. In all, over 10,000 different types of lamps are 
made, each the result of skilled engineering —and over half a century 


of diversified experience. 
*Registered Trademark 





Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS— Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC * TED MALONE— Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Network 
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A Documentary Film on Teachers 


Assignment: Tomorrow 


HE DOCUMENTARY FILM is the 

motion picture in a superb role — 
the teller of truths, the teacher of lessons, 
the magic eye and ear which brings the 
world to us for our comprehension and 
wonder, Its capacity for communication 
and documentation has been brought to 
full flower during the war. 

An important newcomer to the docu- 
mentary film field is Assignment: To- 
morrow, produced and distributed by 
the National Education Association. The 
theme of Assignment: Tomorrow is a 
vital one — the place and importance of 
the teacher in American life. After giv- 
ing professional inspiration in the twen- 
ty-seven minute feature, the film con- 
cludes with a seven minute trailer for 
interorganization use. The film is the 
story of more than 800,000 teachers in 
the United States. 

As Assignment: Tomorrow begins we 
see a veteran on a hospital cot. Like 
many veterans he has time for thinking 
about the future of the country for 
which he fought. He sees the children 
who will fashion the future — children 
on city streets, children of many cultural 
backgrounds, young children, and of 
high school age. Who is going to culti- 
vate this new “crop of citizens?” he asks. 

The remainder of the film is the 
American teacher’s answer to that chal- 
lenge. The audience sees real teachers 
in real classrooms (many of the scenes 
were taken in Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania). They see the music teacher 
training a young choral group. A history 





" Photos, courtesy N.E.A. 
Teacher has business, too, at the state 
capitol, fighting for better sqpools. 





teacher uses a classroom argument over 
the Panama Canal to bring home a les- 
son in freedom of speech. Another 
teacher visiting a home helps parents 
put their son on the right path to a 
career. The camera shows how the Eng- 
lish teacher, art ‘eacher, mathematics 
teacher and others make their subjects 
compelling and interesting. Finally we 
see that the teacher’s day does not end 
at three o'clock; her work goes on in 
committee meetings, library, and in 
study groups. 

But the teacher has business beyond 
the classroom. So the camera follows 


Assignment: Temervew shows how 
teachers can make learning an ex- 
citing and memorable experience. 


her to the state legislature and the serv- 
ice club. One stirring courtroom se- 
quence based on an actual instance 
shows a teacher supported by his teacher 
organization battling attempted political 
control of a local school system. 

This documentary does not declare 
that all schools in the United States 
meet high standards. It flashes the 
tumble-down, poverty-stricken __rural 
school as well as the modern efficient 
school plant, Classroom teachers who 
told Congress the sad plight of some 
schools repeat their declarations to film 
iudiences. 

Although the topic of the film is spe- 
cific, it is in no way limited in audience 
appeal. It can be shown to students, for 
it provides a story of exceptional value 
to students considering future careers 
in education: Parent-teacher associa- 
tions, schoolboard groups, civic clubs, 
women’s clubs, churches, farm groups, 






One boy “is William Pearson, who 
will be mayor of our town in 1972.” 


labor groups, business groups and 
others will be interested spectators. 
Naturally, Assignment: Tomorrow has 
exceptional appeal to teachers them- 
selves, and will make them prouder 
than ever of the work they are doing. 
Vital questions for all groups are posed 
by the film, such as: Do the citizens of 
the community consider education an 
important public service? How can 
teachers have an active part in legis- 
lative activity? Are parents much con- 
cerned about the character and pro- 
fessional skill of the typical teacher? 

In the seven-minute trailer prepared 
especially for teacher organization use 
the respective roles of the National Edu- 
cation. Association, the state and local 
associations and the NEA departments 
are portrayed, The camera takes us to 
Capitol Hill where NEA spokesmen rep- 
resent teachers before important com- 
mittees. Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of the NEA, narrates this sec- 
tion, in which NEA president F. L. 
Schlagle also appears, Animated dia- 
grams supplement action shots to show 
the united, organized profession in ac- 
tion for better education and better con- 
ditions for teachers. Supervisor of the 
production for the NEA was Lyle W. 
Ashby, association director of publica- 
tions. Writer and producer was Irving 
Jacoby. 

Booking requests should go to your 
state education association. Almost all 
the state associations are making ar- 
rangements to distribute the film, or are 
arranging with booking agencies in the 
state to handle distribution. Any state 
association which does not make such 
arrangements may forward requests to 
an authorized booking agency in_ its 
state, or to the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. (¢ 
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11:00-12:00 Noon. The Eternal Light, 
NBC 


Dramatic presentations of the lives of 
famous Jews who have: contributed to 
science, music, literature, education, and 
freedom. 

11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 

An informal three-way discussion of 
the world’s great books. March 3, The 
Trojan Women; March 10, Science and 
the Modern World; March 17, Maxims, 
by La Rochefoucauld; March 24, What Is 
Art? March 31, Peer Gynt 

12:30-1:00 p.m. Transatlantic Call, CBS 

An exchange of ideas, opinions, and 
problems between the BBS and CBS of 
the people of Great Britain and the U. S. 

1:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 

Present-day problems are weighed and 
debated by members of the faculty of 
the University of Chicago. 

2:00-2:30 p.m. Reader’s 
Radio Edition, CBS 

Dramatic vignettes based on stories 
and articles from the Reader's Digest 
magazine. Each program will feature a 
stage or screen guest star. 

4:30-5:00 p.m. Battle of Music, NBC 

Deems Taylor is featured in a musical 
discussion where swing is pitted against 
the classics. 

5:00-6:00 p.m. General Motors Sym- 
phony of the Air, NBC 

This major American symphonic or- 
ganization insures an hour well spent. 
Arturo Toscanini will conduct from 
March 17 through Apr. 7. 

7:00-7:30 p.m. Opinion Requested, 
MBS 

Questions of interest to both civilians 
and servicemen are debated by a panel 
of experts under Leo Cherne’s direction. 

9:00-9:30 p.m. The Human Adventure, 
WEN 

No longer available to New York 
listeners, this winner of the Peabody 
Award may be heard from WGN, Chi- 
cago. 

9:00-9:30 p.m. Exploring the Unknown, 
MBS 

Dramatizations of scientific discoveries 
and their effect and application in our 
day-to-day living. 

10:00-11:00 p.m. Theater Guild, ABC 

One of the most worthwhile dramatic 
programs on the air, this hour-long show 
features outstanding stage successes pro- 
duced by the Theater Guild. 

10:30-11:00 p.m. We, the People, CBS 

Interviews with people engaged in 
aewsmaking activities and unusual occu- 
pations. with the accent on human in- 
terest. 

11:30-12:00 p.m. The Pacific Story, 
NBC 


Digest — 


The current history and background 
of the Far East, and its effect on our own 
affairs. 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR MARCH 


MONODA Y 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Story of America, CBS 
The social and economic aspects of 
historical developments on the American 
continent. Mar. 4, Riding the Range; 
Mar. 11, Rise of Industry; Mar. 18, 
Alaskan Gold; Mar. 25, The Big Canal. 
8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavaleade of America, 
NBC 
American personalities and American 
history make a lively dramatic combina- 
tion. Stars of stage and screen enact the 
leading roles. 


TUES D A,Y 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 
A many-sided musical series featuring 
dramatized lives of composers, develop- 
ment of musical forms, music of other 
countries, and seasonal music. Mar. 5, 
In Gallic Style; Mar. 12, The Wand of 
Youth; Mar. 19, H.M.S. Pinafore; Mar. 
26, American Rivers in Song. 
9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 
Short stories chosen by their authors 
for dramatization. Stars of stage and 
screen enact the leading roles. 
9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of the 
Air, MBS 
Crucial current issues are discussed by 
representatives of business, labor, and 
Government, under direction of Theo- 
dore Granik. 


WEDNESDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — March of Science, CBS 
The pageant of science presents new 
discoveries and developments. Mar. 6, 
Spreading the Word; Mar. 13, Neigh- 
bors in Space; Mar. 20, Oxygen, Breath 
of Life; Mar. 27, The Fruit Fly’s Secret. 
10:00-10:30 p.m. Great Moments in 
Music, CBS 
David Ross acts as program narrator 
on these presentations of the masterpieces 
of vocal repertory. Regular vocal stars 
of the program are Jean Tennyson, Jan 
Peerce, and Robert Weede. 


THURSDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — This Living World, CBS 
Dramatizations of present-day vital is- 
sues, followed by group discussions in 
which pupils participate. Mar. 7, The 
New Canada; Mar. 14, Paying For War; 
Mar. 21, Reconstructing Europe; Mar. 
28, Reconstructing Asia. 
8:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meet- 
ing, ABC 
George V. Denny, Jr., moderates this 
popular audience-participation forum. 


Public figures present discussions of im- 


portant issues each week. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. The Story of 
Music, NBC 

New course in the NBC University of 

the Air explores the language of music 

through the performance of music of 
many periods. 


ma ee ee ee. 
5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 
Dramatization mingled with narrative 
enliven stories chosen from the best of 
today’s and yesterday’s literature. Mar. 1, 
Flags Over Quebec; Mar. 8, The Long 
Trains Roll; Mar. 15, Dr. Dolittle’s Cir- 
cus; Mar. 22, He Went with Marco Polo: 
Mar 29, Clara Barton. 
11:30-12:00 Midnight. World’s Great 
Novels, NBC 
Literature course of the University of 
the Air. Mar. 9, Mar. 16, Mar. 23, Mar 
30, Vanity Fair. 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You 
Make It, NBC 
Excellent scripts and original treat- 
ments of the problems of home-making 
make this unit of the University of the 
Air a “must” program. 
10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House, MBS 
Scholastic participates in two broad- 
casts a month on the first and third Sat- 
urdays, featuring high school forum dis- 
cussions of the Institute of Student Opin- 
ion Poll and the reading of student 


poetry. 
:00-1:45 p.m. Symphonies for Youth. 
ABC 
Educational and informative musical 
programs, especially designed for teen- 
agers. Alfred Wallenstein conducts the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Society and 
also acts as musical commentator. 
2:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 
John Mason Brown analyzes the best 
among current books, with the help of 
their authors. 
2:30-2:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 
Brief, general coverage of phases o! 
family living. Presented by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
3:00-3:30 p.m. Assignment Home, CBS 
The demobilized serviceman’s prob- 
lems in civilian life are dramatized, and 
followed with a discussion offering solu- 
tions to these problems. 
4:00-4:30 p.m. Doctors at Home, NBC 
An extension of last year’s series, Doc- 
tors Look Ahead. The current series deals 
with the veteran doctor, and his struggle 
with the medical problems encountered 
in reconversion. Produced in cooperation 
with the American Medical Association. 
7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, NBC 
Officials of State Department, Con- 
gressional and other Government leaders 
discuss timely issues in international af- 
fairs. One of the University of the Air 


programs. 
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Is There a Film On... ? 


BY AUBRY LEE GRAHAM 


SERS and would-be users of edu- 

cational and documentary films are 
in somewhat the same confused :tate 
that users of printed materials found 
themselves in some 75 years ago. In 
order to determine what was in print 
and what was being published, librar- 
ians and scholars began to develop 
practical finding lists of published ma- 
terials. Such as those now published 
by the H. W. Wilson Co. . . . The film 
field is on the eve, if not in the first 
throes, of what promises to be an 
enormous expansion. The intention here 
is to point to ways which have been 
developed to meet a similar situation 
in the field of print, with the thought 
that some of these ways may be ap- 
plicable to the film field. 


U. S. Finding Lists 


Today anyone looking for a docu- 
ment published by any department or 
agency of the United States Government 
can expect to find it in one of two places 
the Monthly Catalog. United States 
Government Publications, or the Docu- 
ment Catalog of the . . . Congress and 
of all the departments of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, published 
every other year... . 

Approximately 30 agencies or depart- 
ments are listed as having films for dis- 
tribution in the booklet U. S. Govern- 
ment Motion Pictures and Film-strips, 
compiled by Virginia Armstrong, Divi- 
sion of Visuals Aids, U. S. Office of 
Education, March 1945. 

Miss Armstrong’s compilation is ex- 
tremely useful to anyone trying to find 
his way among the maze of inconsist- 
encies in the listing handling, and dis- 
tribution of Government films. She rec- 
ognizes that it is out of date soon after 
it is printed and states in her introduc- 
tion that “it should be constantly re- 
vised to include new films that have 
been produced and old films that have 
been withdrawn from circulation.” 

It would be a boon to the distributor 
and user of films to have a monthly list 
of Government films and film-strips cu- 
mulated at regular, stated intervals or at 
least provided with an index somewhat 
as is done for the Monthly Catalog of 
United States Public Documents. 

Also, why can one not purchase any 
non-restricted Government film from a 
Superintendent of Films, or perhaps 
from the Superintendent of Documents? 
And borrow or rent all non-restricted 
Government films from a convenient 
local source such as the public library 
or visual education dealer, or from the 


nearest Government depository library? 
To find any non-Government publica- 
tion printed in this country three basic 
tools are provided — Publishers’ Weekly, 
Cumulative Book Index, and United 
States Catalog (not a Government pub- 
lication, despite the title)... . . 


Quick Reference Guides 


These three publications provide 
a ready means of quick reference to 
any non-Government publication in 
print in the United States or Canada 
on January 1, 1926, or published since. 

On the other hand, how does one go 
about finding non-Government films 
which are available for borrowing, rent- 
ing, or purchase? .. . 

In looking for less recent films prob- 
ably the most-used general source is 
the Educational Film Catalog (now 
changing its name to Education Film 
Guide), published monthly except May, 
July, and August by the H. W. Wilson 
Company, and cumulated annually into 
a single volume, This catalog attempts 
to do two things, and does neither to 
the complete satisfaction of the user. 
Part One “is an all-inclusive title list 
of all titles for which we have been able 
to gather essential information. . .” 
Part Two is a subject list of films, with 
annotations. This subject list is ar- 
ranged according to the Dewey Decimal 
system of classification with which few 
non-librarians are familiar. . . . 

Descriptive notes are followed by a 
list of some libraries having the film 
for rent or loan, a key to which is given 
in a “Directory of Producers and Dis- 
tributors” in the back of the book. . . 

Among other aids for locating films 
are 1000 and One: the Blue Book of 
Non-theatrical Films published by Edu- 
cational Screen, the Directory of 16mm 
Film Sources of the Victor Animato- 
graph Corporation, the DeVry Corpora- 
tion’s Free Films Source Directory, the 
YMCA’s Selected Motion Pictures, 16- 
mm, and The Blue List, catalog of select- 
ed motion pictures, published by Bran- 
don Films, Inc. Each of these appears 
annually or less frequently, and each is 
good for the purpose for which it is 
made. The New York University Film 
Library’s A Catalogue of Selected 16mm 
Educational Motion Pictures is a good 
example of a list annotated to indicate 
use. 

In no two of these publications, how- 
ever, is there consistency of arrange- 
ment or of subject headings used, which 
means a sacrifice of speed and accuracy 
in locating films. 

An equally important factor in utili- 
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zation is the selection of suitable films. 
It is diffieult to plan a program around 
films which one has not seen. It is also 
difficult, and expensive, to arrange to 
see a sufficient number of possibly de- 
sirable films before planning the pro- 
gram. Reviews of films have not yet 
become standardized to the extent that 
dependable, objective descriptions and 
evaluations are generally available, A 
notable exception is the American Coun- 
cil on Education’s Selected Educational 
Motion Pictures, published in 1942, 
with supplement No. 1, Films for 
America at War, published also in 1942. 
Although only approved films are in- 
cluded, the descriptions are detailed and 
the appraisals objective and useful. 
However, only about 500 films are in- 
cluded and the list is not kept cur- 
rent. ... 

Producers or 16mm films could help 
considerably toward proper utilization 
of their films by using titles which are 
objective and descriptive instead of 
titles which frequently have no relation 
to the content of the film. Because of 
the relative inaccessiblity of films for 
preview it is perhaps more important 
in the educational and documentary film 
field than in the book field that straight- 
forward titles are used. 


Condensed from Film News, Nov. 1945, 
by permission of the editors. 











WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 


This large map depicting the outstanding 
news items of the week features the 
modern visual-cid method of teaching 
current events. It holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 


Thousands of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 
nomic and geographical knowledge 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 


Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc 
1512 ORLEANS ST. CHICAGO 10. mL 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Movie films and projectors used by 
the Army, Navy and other Government 
agencies which are no longer needed 
for war service will be made available 
at very low cost to schools unable to 
afford them at retail prices. This an- 
nouncement has been made by the Sur- 
plus Property Board, which also adds 
that no distribution of movie equip- 
ment to educational institutions whose 
financial resources would permit them 
to buy from regular suppliers is con- 
templated. 

The Surplus Property Board urges 
education officials and community lead- 
ers wishing to obtain visual education 
equipment to outline programs for the 
effective utilization of such equipment. 
Educational institutions will be request- 
ed in the near future to submit these 
plans to the proper State and Federal 
educational authorities. Those com- 
munities which can show, for example, 
that films and projectors will be cir- 
culated among schools, hospitals and 
cultural institutions in an area will have 
a better chance to obtain their needs 
than a single school that can make no 
commitment to share with neighbors. 





Audio Visual News and Notes 


DISCUSSION KITS 


New Tools for Learning has an- 
nounced a series of easy to use audio- 
visual discussion kits for community 
groups. These kits, which feature a 
choice of film strips, lantern slides, 
pamphlets and recordings adaptable to 
any group, equipment or budget, deal 
with major economic questions in graph- 
ic presentations and everyday language. 

The initial series of kits includes five 
timely subjects: Foreign Trade, Full 
Employment, Inflation, Technological 
Unemployment, and Sound Investment 
versus Idle Savings. Each kit contains 
visual material — graphs, charts, pic- 
tures — to clarify the subject. Choice of 
visual material is according to the equip- 
ment, budget or preference of the group. 
Professionally produced commentary 
on a phonograph record — easily regu- 
lated to provide for adequate discussion 
of each point — explains the visual ma- 
terial and poses questions for discus- 
sion and answers for evaluation. A dis- 
cussion guide which repeats the com- 
mentary of the record is included, plus 
easily followed directions on the use 
of audio-visual materials. 

New Tools for Learning is a non-prof- 


LIBRARY SAN JOSE STATE CO 





FREE FILMS 


FOR PRACTICAL 


LEARNING! 


NEW PRACTICAL FILMS FOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES — FREE 


“FIT and FAIR” — Good Posture and Good Grooming — designed for the 
teen-age girl. 
“QUICKER THAN YOU THINK” How to save time in preparing balanced 
meals. 


“SIGHTSEEING AT HOME” The fascinating story of the development and 
operation of Television. 


* 


* 


* 


FREE — Including Transportation 


“FREEDOM RIDES ON 


RUBBER” 


Historical drama combined with 


scientific fact on the development of synthetic rubber. 


“THE STORY OF WILLOW RUN” —Symbol of the industrial might of 
wartime America — Mass production of the B-25, Liberator bomber. 


Wholesome Entertainment Films! 


CARTOONS — COMEDIES — FEATURES 
AT NOMINAL RENTAL 


* 


. 


Our Free Catalog of Selected 16mm. Motion Pictures 
CAN BE OBTAINED BY WRITING TO DEPT. “E” 


Y.M.C.A. 
MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 


Chi 


New York 17, N. Y. 
347 Madison A 19 So. 


3, Mm. 
ve. Salle St. 


San Francisco 2, Cal. 


Dallas 1, Tex. 
31 Turk Set. Ave. 


1700 Patterson 








ft educational organization, in 
cooperation with the University of Chi- 
cago Round Table, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., New York University Film 
Library, and New York University In- 
stitute on Postwar Reconstruction. For 
kits, write to New Tools for Learning, 
280 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDINGS 


The following recordings are useful 
in English, speech, and dramatics class- 
es of both junior and senior high schools. 

Judith Anderson in Dramatic Sketch- 
es. RCA (Victor) Manufacturing Co. 
Order through your local dealer. Three 
12 inch records. $3.50 per album. This 
group of records includes a dramatiza- 
tion of “Lincoln’s Letter to Mrs. Bixby,” 
“The Fog,” and passages from “The 
Sermon on the Mount.” 

Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory 
(Helen Hayes). RCA (Victor) Manu- 
facturing Co. Order through your lo- 
cal dealer. Two 12 inch records. $2.50 
per album. Helen Hayes reads, against 
a musical background, the following 
selections: “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
“America,” “The Pledge to the Flag,” 
Walt Whitman’s “Beat! Beat! Drums!” 

These recordings are useful in eco- 
nomics, social studies, current prob 
lems, and some of the records are suit- 
able for junior high school, while all 
may be used in high schools. 

Businessmen Look to the Future. 
Prepared by the National Industrial In- 
formation Committee, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, New York 
N. Y. Originally broadcast by the Mu 
tual Broadcasting System. Seven 16- 
inch records (thirteen sides, one 15- 
minute program per side). A series of 
discussions on what American industry 
can offer in the way of jobs and prod- 
ucts in the postwar world. Program 
titles are: “Aircraft,” “Housing,” “Chem- 
icals and Drugs,” “Textiles,” “Food,” 
“Electronics,” “Railroads,” “Rubber,” 
“Automobiles,” “Oil,” “Lumber,” “The 
Future of Flying.” 

These transcribed series are present- 
ed to local stations by various national 
organizations for broadcast purposes 
After they have been broadcast, the sta- 
tion usually has no further use for them, 
and would be willing to deposit them 
with an educational institution for class- 
room or auditorium use. In cases where 
the recordings are returned to the spon- 
soring organization, direct application 
to such organizations will frequently 
secure the release of these recordings 
to local school libraries on a long-time 
loan basis. Educational institutions 
which are maintaining, or planning to 
maintain libraries or recordings should 
follow closely the various series of 
transcribed radio programs broadcast 
by local stations throughout the year. 
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THE MIDDLE WAY 
A Unit for This Week 


When we read, in old legends and chronicles, of the 
warlike savagery of the Vikings, or learn from our history 
books that Sweden was once one of the great military 
powers of Europe, it seems difficult to realize that these 
bellicose people are the ancestors-of the present quiet and 
industrious citizens of Sweden. Long ago, Sweden learned 
a lesson from which many other nations might well profit: 
that more is accomplished in the end by reason and toler- 
ance than by sabre-rattling and strong-arm rule. 

How has Sweden applied this lesson to her national and 
foreign affairs, and what advantages has it brought to her 
people? If we study the methods by which Sweden has 
solved some of her problems, will it perhaps aid us in the 
solution of some of our own? Just how does socialism func- 
tion in an hereditary monarchy? What have been some of 
Sweden’s contributions to civilization and progress? These 
are a few of the important questions which we should keep 
in mind as we learn more about Sweden and her people. 


HOW TO GET READY 


The reference list on page 3-T of this issue suggests ma- 
terial which should be helpful in presenting this unit. Write 
for pamphlets and maps, and arrange these, along with 
available books and magazine articles, on a special table 
where all your students will have easy access to them. Ask 
students to bring in any examples they may have of Swedish 
arts or crafts, for classroom exhibit. Art and workshop in- 
structors may be interested in cooperating. Suggest that 
music classes learn a few Swedish folksongs, such as “Oh 
Vermeland,” “Come, Thou Handsome Lad,” “Spin, Spin,” 
ete, 

Assign the articles on Sweden for home reading. Indi- 
vidual students may be assigned special topics for further 
research, such as science, folklore, industries, architecture, 
literature, and so forth. Try to assign topics according to 
the special interests of the students. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


If you can devote two periods to the unit, spend the first 
in a general survey of Swedish history, economy and gov- 
ernment, and the second in the showing of movies of Swed- 
ish life, followed by a general discussion. 

In considering the various aspects of Swedish culture and 
economy, stress the achievements in social welfare, indus- 
trial and labor cooperation, and the role of government in 
social progress. Draw comparisons between Swedish 
methods and our own in solving internal problems, Close 
the discussion with a consideration of Sweden’s future, and 
her possible role in world affairs. 
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HIGH SPOTS 


Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


THE SOCIALIST KINGDOM 

1. Who were the Vikings, and why were they so much 
feared? 

2. What do you know about Rurik, King Olaf, Gustavus 
Vasa, Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XII? 

3. What were the three Northern Kingdoms, and when 
were they united? How long did they remain so? 

4. For Discussion: Compare the governmental system of 
Sweden with those of Britain and the U. S. 

5. What are Sweden’s aims in foreign policy? 

Activity: On a map of the western hemisphere, trace the 
voyages and migrations of the Norsemen. Look up stories 
and legends about them and their religion. 

Reference: See Reference List on page 3-T. 


LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


1. Since Sweden is on the same latitude as Alaska, why 
don’t they have similar climates? 

2. Why was Gotland important in medieval times? 

3. Discussion: What effect did the Glacial Age have upon 
the geography of Sweden? Why is Stockholm sometimes 
known as the “Venice of the North”? 

Activities: Locate on a map the principal cities and prov- 
inces of Sweden, and name their chief products. 

Read an abridged version of the story of Beowulf. What 
does it tell you of early Scandinavian life and character? 


THE STABLE MIDDLE WAY 


1. For Discussion: Describe the rise of Swedish co-ops 
and labor unions and their relation to national policy. 

2. What are Sweden’s principal imports and exports? 
Why does Sweden still have rationing? What are the pros- 
pects for Sweden’s future trade expansion? 


UNCLE SAM TELLS THE WORLD 

1. What is the OIC, and what is its purpose? 

2. Discussion: What are the channels through which 
Uncle Sam plans to tell our story to the rest of the world? 
Discuss their functions and relative values. Do you think the 
private news agencies are justified in their refusal to supply 
news to the OIC? What do you think of Mr. Benton’s state- 
ment that: “In an atomic age, understanding, not bombs, is 
the best hope of earth”? How can we foster such under- 
standing, both here and abroad? 

For Reference: “Self-Portrait — By Uncle Sam,” W. Ben- 
ton, N. Y. Times Mag., Dec. 2, "45; “Must We Tell the 
World?” F. L. Allen, Harper's, Dec. "45; Memorandum on 
Postwar Information Program, State Dept. Publ. No. 
2438, 30c. 


SPECIAL ISSUE ON TRANSPORTATION NEXT WEEK 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
February 25, 1946 


For Social Studies and General Classes 

Atom Bomb Tests: The Navy’s tests next summer and 
their implications for world peace. 

France Tightens Its Belt: What the program of the 
new French government adds up to. 

100 Years of Annapolis, by Creighton Hill: How the 
Naval Academy functions and its plans for expan- 
sion. 

The UNO Chooses a Home, by Henry Steele Com- 
mager: Analogies between Washington, D. C., and 
UNO, USA. 


For English Classes 

Polyp with a Past, by Robert Benchley: The famous 
humorous essay. 

Tribute to Benchley, by Frank Sullivan. 

Poets Are Travelers: Poetry page; poetry of Whitman 
and Lindsay. 

Friends to Everyone, by Louis Untermeyer: An essay 
on reading. 

Be a Word Collector, by Ethel Peyser: An article on 
vocabulary building. 

You've Got to Learn, by Robert Murphy: An animal 
story. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


GETTING YOUR SWEDISH BEARINGS 


Swedish writing is probably as little known to you and 
your pupils as it is to most Americans. Before making a 
detailed study of the Strindberg and Lagerléf pieces in this 
week’s issue, let the class make a large chart based on the 
facts and literary trends and personalities mentioned in the 
article “Sweden's Poets and Story-tellers.” Use a large black- 
board space or piece of stiff paper. Divide it perpendicularly 
into spaces representing centuries. Draw as many horizontal 
lines as you need to record facts which seem to you and the 
class important. On these lines draw in heavy colored bars 
indicating the life spans of important literary people. You 
may like to indicate the succession of literary trends by 
coloring the background lightly, giving a key to indicate 
colors which represent a romantic, realistic, or other pre- 
dominant literary style. Don’t let the class forget that these 
trends are generalizations not to be taken too literally. 

After making and studying this chart, you may use it for 
very effective review by cutting a narrow piece of cardboard 
which will cover the colored bars. Let one child go to the 
chart and while the other pupils close their eyes, cover one 
of the bars. Eyes open, pupils volunteer to téll what is cov- 
ered by the cardboard strip. 


THE RAT TRAP 


Selma Lagerléf is a good example of the fact that writers 
do not necessarily fit into the literary pattern popular at the 
time in which they are writing. Realism was the prevailing 
literary mood when she was doing some of her best work. 
But she had listened delightedly to romantic, fairy-tale 
stories her grandmother had told her. When she began to 
write she used them. When a group of young people asked 
her to tell them how she came to write her first important 


book, she wrote them an answer beginning, “Once there 
was a story that wanted to be told and sent out in the world.” 
This story of her own work starts like a fairy story. 

Talk with the class about the fairy-tale and fable charac- 
teristics of “The Rat Trap.” The characters are types rather 
than individuals. The succession of incidents depends more 
or less on chance coincidence rather than probability. The 
action is simple. The author controls and directs the course 
of the action in order to bring out a moral, In fables the 
moral is often definitely stated. It isn’t in Miss Lagerléf’s 
story. Can you state it? Has the story more than one moral? 

How sucessful was the author in holding your interest and 
maintaining suspense? When did you begin to guess how the 
story would end? Do you like its ending with the vagabond’s 
note? Why did he sign it “Captain von Stahle”? Do you be- 
lieve that Miss Willmansson’s sympathy and kindness would 
have made him return the money? 


GUSTAVUS VASA 


As you study this dramatic scene, you should keep con- 
stantly in mind the fact that Vasa was a real, historic figure. 
Sketch the background of the problems which Sweden faced 
during his lifetime. They needed a strong and steadfast 
leader. Vasa was that leader. He was a real hero before 
Strindberg made him the hero of a play. What other plays 
or novels based on real heroes do you know? 

Strindberg’s characters and incidents are a blend of his- 
torical fact and creative imagining. It is not always easy to 
bring historical characters to life. How successful do you 
think Strindberg is in this scene? Do Vasa’s motives and 
actions seem real to you? Do you sympathize with him? 

Discuss the struggle which may often result from the con- 
flict within a person charged with public responsibility be- 
tween his personal feelings and loyalties and his public 
duties and obligations. Would you call Vasa a tragic char- 
acter? What qualities in his nature make him both a good 
king and an unhappy man? 

Bring out the fact that Sweden’s problems were both 
domestic and foreign, but that both could determine her 
success as a nation. 


KEY WORDS 


Both Strindberg and Lagerléf use some rather unfamiliar 
words which you must understand to catch the authors’ exact 
meanings. Do you know these? Crofter, kronor, impenetrable, 
incredulous, smelter, pig iron, maw, deigned, compassion- 
ately, forebodings, dissimulate, interceded, dejectedly, 

os a ~ 


Some of our readers have expressed a desire to review 
new books for us. We think it’s a good idea — the more stu- 
dent participation the better. But, so far, we have been 
stopped by the mechanical difficulties of getting reviews in 
time. Perhaps you could help us by assigning reviews of very 
recent books to your class and sending on the ones you 
think worthy of publication. The book should not be more 
than a month in print to be most useful to us all. We'll have 
to select the best, so publication isn’t assured! 





Key to “A Quiz on Sweden” 
I. 1-Russia; 2-Christianity; 3-Kolmar; 4-Vasa; 5- Adeighen, 
6-Poltava; 7-Denmark; 8-Russia; 9-Norway; 10-Gustav V. 
Il. l-c, 2-a, 3-b, 4-d, 5-c, 6-c, 7-d, 8-b, 9-b, 10-a. 
III. I-d, 2-c, 3-a, 4-d, 5-a, 6-b. 
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